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Skipper Ben. 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


That's what they called him—‘‘Skipper Ben!” 
A man of low degree, 

But just as good a fisherman 
As ever fished the sea. 


His home, an humble cottage, stood 
A little from the shore, 

And seaward ke could look for miles, 
When standing at the door. 


Blue was his shirt in summer time, 
In cold, his jacket blue, 
And underneath them beat a heart 
As large as it was true. 
His stock of common-sense was good; 
With care his plans were laid; 
And ‘‘Skipper Ben” knew passing well 
Just how to drive a trade. 
Of knowledge, too, such as it was, 
He had a goodly store; 
And had the contidence of men, 
And that, to him, was more. 
Unquestioned was his honesty, 
His piety sincere; 
And with these virtues all in bloom 
Pray what had he to fear? 


His fish were always fresh and sweet; 
His dealings fair and straight; 

And all who bought their fish of him 
Were sure to get good weight. 

His fishing-boat, a comely craft, 
Was with his own hands made; 

And this, with hooks and lines, and such, 
Was all his stock in trade. 

He named it “Alize;” why this name? 
‘Tis proper to infer 

That, loving well his loving wife, 
He named it after her. 

Quite long, with sharply-pointed ends, 
And always painted green, 

The bonny boat was known to all 
Wherever it was seen. 

With wife and children, home and boat, 
And king of fishermen, 

*T was hard a happier man to find 
Than honest Skipper Ben. 

And well he knew in every life 
Must come a needy day, 

So, like a thoughtful, prudent man, 
He laid the scrip away. 

No debts, no duns, enough and more, 
His wants, his cares, were few, 

And like the trees his cottage round 
Yis girls and boys upgrew. 

Love nestled like an angel in 
That cottage by the sea; 

And, though his was a lowly lot, 
No king could prouder be. 


As brave as good, out on the deep 
He went in storm and calm, 
“For the good God,” he used to say, 
“Will shelter me from harm.” 
So well the fisherman was known, 
So honored among men, 
That everybody used to say— 
“God bless ‘Old Skipper Ben!” 
J. bE. DawLey. 


The Fourth of July in Stuttgart. 


BY J. A. SURAGUE,. 


I send here the translation of a speech made 
in reply to a ‘‘toast” given to the leader of a 
republican association in Wirtemberg, on the 
occasion of the celebration of American Inde- 
pendence on our centennial Fourth of July; 
not a German-American celebration, but a pure- 
ly German one; German residents ofthe Ger- 
man empire rejoicing with us in our republi- 
canism :— 

Germany and America! The souls of these 
two nations are united through a thousand bonds 
of blood and of mind; still more does that com- 
mon fame unite them which through history 


commits to them ‘the healing of the nations.” | 


Since upon the other side of the ocean that 
great bulwark of freedom has been erected the 
old nations on this side breathe freer in their 
work of civilization. Whichever way the strug- 
gle here may shape itself, whether finally blessed 
with success and happiness, or ending in a 
bloody extaustion in the contest for eternal, in- 
born human rights and the good of mankind— 
one guarantee for the future remains, since in 
America a powerful free state has arisen, lives 
and grows. The great American republic is the 


consolation of all the oppressed, socially or po- | 


litically, in Europe. From there will yet flow 


back upon the Old World the blessings of lib- | 


erty. 

A great mission in human development is 
reserved for that young nation which has gath- 
ered upon the soil of the United States; that 
Titanic mind in giant body. In Europe it was 
before all others the destiny of that white race 
which traces itself back to Caucasus to lay the 
foundation for that civilization which with pro- 
gressive centuries will vet embrace the whole 
world. In America, whither this civilization 
was brought, the task was to plan and then 
to establish the foundations for order, harmony 
and a common peaceful development of all 
the various races composing mankind, 
the white race meets the red, the black and the | 
vellow, which latter are now pouring over in 
masses from!China, in order to confuse and 
make yet more ditlicult that task of human de- 
y elopment. But the courageous hearts of those 
who look out over the ditliculties of the day into 
the centuries bevond do not waver. 

Not in vain has ‘‘natural selection” placed 
there, at this most ditlicult post, the choicest ! 
manhood of the world, the Anglo-Saxon race. 
In this **struggle for lite” it, above all others, 
is the ablest in endurance, in assimilation, and 
in conquest. Among the hardy Germans na- 
ture made her choice. The Angles are of Sue- 
vischer, the Saxons of Low German descent. 
Thus in their mingling are united the two great 
German branches, the best which German 
mother-land could offer. As their inheritance 
this branch brought with them out ot the Ger- 
man torests—ftreedom. History shows how they 
were hardening themselves tor this work through 
centuries of preparatory school in the British 
Isles. There they learned self-government and 
self-control, love of law, a sense for reform, and 
that brave spirit of enterprise which shrinks 


from no venture. Thus prepared and trained 
in Enctand, these champions entered upon the 
chosen) ground on which, henceforward, the 


yr mankind should be sought an 
won. il career began a century ago 
with the deed on which all nations to-day look 
with blessing. ‘hrough almost eighty years of 
peace it has gained possession of the soil which 
was entrusted to it for the tulfilling of its 
mission. During this period a never-ceasing 
stream of emigration has flowed in upon it—the 


highest alms { 


Its historic 


strongest arms and the freest minds of the old 


world. Thus the Anglo-Saxon torce has been 
strengthened by this ever-renewed mingling ot 
blood and mind; and thus the people of the Unit- 
ed States have gradually grown to one entire, 
independent, civilzed nation. The exposition 
in Philadelphia shows the world its superiority 
in the useful arts, in ali which belongs to the 
controlling of the elements andthe development 
of material resources. But likewise in the arts 
which embellish lite it already stands on an 
equality with its older brothers: ves, even in 
advance of old Germany, as that master in Vi- 
enna, Jacob Falke, has pronounced at the ex- 
position. For this people's course is swift. 
“Go ahead!" is its cry; and how long will it be 
till in science and art it will also outstrip us; 
us whose ‘‘state artists” are only busy in pro- 
moting the art of war. 

America has such magnificent waters, lakes 


There 


| busy in finding a worthier and juster solution. 


| And it will find it. There must be a key to it, 


| and the great inventive genius of that Western 
| people will forge one which shall open that most 
intricate lock which has ever shut up the hap- | 


piness and prosperity of mankind. America 
all questions of race whatever, and that will be 


the discovery of America. In the ‘‘Alabama 
question” it showed the nations how future in- 
ternational disputes must be adjusted. So will 
it show the world, also, the way to the fraterniz- 
ing of all mankind. 

That is your mission, Americans! You have 
the power to fulfill it, for you possess the pre- 
vious conditions necessary for it. You have a 
possession such as in equal measure no state, no 
nation, no race, on this earth possesses—free- 
dom. Bless these with your freedom! Join, 
then, with us in this toast of your (serman cou- 
sins !—To the home of the weak and oppressed! 
To the hope of the nations! To the great De- 
mocracy! To the American republic! 





Friendship: 


A FRAGMENT FROM THE GERMAN OF 
HERRIG’S BUDDHA.” 
ES 


TRANSLATED FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Thou art happy 
Since thou livest thy life double; 
Once as thine own self, and second 
In thy friends’ responding heart-beats. 


HANS 





Without friendship joy is half; 
Tis like unbelovéd beauty ; 
As an unread, noble poem; 


Or a jewel in the dark ness. 
B. Groce. 





Thinking Begets Thought. 
When houses were scarce and travellers rare, 
what interest attached to the coming and going 
of the stage-coach! Whatever the hurry in 
house, field or school, notice must be taken of | 
so important an event as that. Now, what with 
| railroads, transfer-cars, and the many connec- 
| tions, transportation is reduced to a science, 
and more is accomplished in a few hours than 
was once possible in so many days, weeks and 
months. Even to those who have kept pace 
with modern strides it is like magic to see the 
| crowds which daily leave country and city for 
excursions. Their name is legion, and their 
| dress and deportment are every way respectacle. 
| This fusing of the masses is not only agreea- 
| ble but salutary. There is a common bond and 

unity of purpose. What a reality are their or- 

ganisms, no two the same in size, weight, ex- 
| pression, disposition, capability, endowment. 
| Each is as much a center as though alone in cre- 
|ation. How different their enjoyments! Some 
| gun, others dip in the briny wave, a third set 
| prefer games, a fourth a book in a quiet corner. 
| Some make surveys, again they hold converse 
{or blend their voices with rhythmic nature. 
| None are indifferent to clear air, wild scenery 
jand those bewitching hues of the rocks which 
| border the shores and dot the blue expanse. 
| How as palisades they rise here-and-there. 

What adamantine foundations for tasteful struc- 
tures which tax art and ingenuity. 
At this period everything is brought to the 
| surface. Clams seem secure enough in their 
| habitations, but, alas for them since the genus 





| has become epicurean, and they are exhumed | 


in thousands of bushels! 

| After one of these outpourings, as we look 
|abroad at midnight, the stars keeping watch 
| above and stray lights and detectives below, the 
| question 

| motley aggregates? Hardly a tread or sound is 
|heard. They are; all scattered, and must get 
Care drops off, and re- 
| cuperation is in process. 
| we would work advantageously we must obey 
| the conditions of slumber, than which nothing 
is more important. 

| There is something suggestive in the near 
‘approach of Venus. To witness the man with 


| his saw, the woman with her bundle, and the 
| 


| more or less repose. 


| child with its chips, all intent upon a visitor of | 


the firmament, betokens increase of knowledge, 
and casts a horoscope for the future. 
Wonderful atmospheric phenomena arrest 
more than ordinary attention. That described of 
| Adams Peak, in Ceylon, 7200 feet above the level 
| of the sea, is one in this line. At sunrise its 
| elongated shadow is projected seventy or eighty 
| miles. As the auroral king comes above the hor- 
izon, this seems to detach from the earth and to 
| ascend in the form of a pyramid. Through this 
as a veil, a hill, river, Colombo itself, distant 
forty-five miles, is seen more and more distinct- 
‘ly. Suddenly it strikes the spectator similar 
‘to a ladder held vertically, and as unexpectedly 
loses its balance. This effect is produced by 
| the difference of temperature in the upper and 
lower strata. 


Observation is always useful. We thus ap- 
propriate what is about us. Fog often obscures 
our view, but how many thought of its poison- 

| ous gas till informed by Dr. Prout? He states 


that the smallest bubble or atom inhaled by the | 


nostrils excites pain, and that sometimes hu- 
man beings and animals thus perish. 
Investigators tell us that the amount of arable 
soil in North and South America exceeds that 
in Europe, Asia and Africatogether. Although 
less than half the size of the old world, the 
American continent contains a larger produc- 
tive area. The new hemisphere can, and doubt- 
less will, sustain a denser population than its 
The last is wide; hence the ocean 
winds water it poorly. Sahara, Arabia, Persia, 
Central Thibet, are almost or wholly rainless. 
We have no Sahara, no Arabia, no Persia. If 
the Himmalayas and the Mountains of the Moon 
stood on the west side of Africa, Sahara would 
cease to be a desert. 
the east side of South America the Amazon 
valley would become a desert. As the more 
important winds blow from the east, ours is the 





opposite. 


continent of wet ocean winds. 
while the Old World is convex. Our mountain- 
chains run north and south; those of Europe | 
and Asia east and west. Ours have the sun on/| 
both sides, theirs on the south side. Sahara is 
so low that it might be, as it ought to be, made | 
navigable by a channel from the Mediterranean 
orthe ocean. While there are rainless regions, 
as on the coast of Peru, in the African Sahara, 
and the desert of Cobi in Asia, there are others, 
as in Patagonia, where it rains almost every day. 

We can bardly fear for any human enterprise 
‘when there is a comprehensive understanding | 


of the premises, and a trained will to make the- | Chased with the working or loanable capital of | echo of footsteps die away in the distance as Jery of the saloon entertained the company with teenth century. The plate contained six por- 
| ory practice. We scarcely lift our lids as we | the banker, but be in addition to it; and he Hedelie turns alone within the cottage—alone, g programme of choice selections, which served traits—of Baxter, Bunyan, and others, the five 
read that Dr. James Henry, with his wife and Should pay into the general treasury an equi- | but not cast down. We are born alone, must to while away the earlier hours of the evening. being known as faithful likenesses, and it is 


daughter, traversed on foot the continent of | 
Europe, scanning libraries and out-ot-the-way | 


places, in order to select materiais for a com- | people at large who use the notes, but it would ful sweetness seem to float on the ocean of ery of ‘‘Newport!” started me toward the side noticed is said to show the characteristics of Sir 


mentary upon Virgil. We begin to sense the 
magnitude of the research when we note that 
their remarks upon the first twenty-six lines 
fill one hundred and seventy-six pages! Upon, 
the death of the mother, the other two contin- 
ued their self-appointed task. 

This is termed a supercilious age, but there 
| are many instances of rounded completeness. 


will discover the solution for the treatment of | 


even such a joy for the Old World as was once | 


involuntarily arises Where are the | 


How true it is that if 


If the Andes lodged on 
' only give us bank-notes equal to gold, but which | 


| pares himself for presentation as candidate to a 
university, and gains his end. He is in an atti- 
| tude for progress, and is acquainted with costs 
and rewards. He can sweep the gamut, touch 
, every half and whole note, and move quickly 
| on, richer and braver for the hardest experi- 
/ence. Saint Augustine is credited with saying 
| that ‘‘God is great in great things, but he is es- 
pecially great in small things.” We ought re- 
| ceive this to our hearts, because the lesser chance 
is universal. We are mostly of this class; but 
if we glorified it we should fit the social and 
| industrial realm as satellites their planets, and 
j the latter the luminaries about which they re- 
| volve. Well-grounded, how sure our advance 
| might be, and what an impetus would be given 
the race! The fact would be a prophecy of an 
upward inclination with which each should 
start normally. Itwould be congenital. There 
could be no degradation, because fram whatever 
point we eliminate the gain would be patent to 
our expectation, the ladder ever before us. 
| Extraordinary talent would enable us to leap 
two rungs at once. Exertion would be an hon- 
orable guarantee. Later, we should say with 
the poet :— 
Desire has trimmed the sails, and circumstance 
Brings but the breeze to fill them. 
We have helps for the multitude of which 
our staunchest predecessors, of whatever craft, 
|never dreamed. Compare an aged and adroit 
mechanic, who at eight or ten shifted for him- 
self, and thence by economy, thrift and resolu- 
tion became a builder and rich man, with a 


day to which they had been previously subject, | will be opened-again in the Lord’s own good old gentleman. 
and thus make them equal to the notes of city | time. 
banks. | SOCIAL ELEVATION. 

Make this system national, and require each | We, up among the hills, have no need to com- 
of the local centers to supply funds at acommon_ Plain when we think of the myriads of poor and 
center in New York, and we should have ex- | working people who have sweltered through 
| actly the right quantity of notes, and their qual- | the hot weather in the cities, especially the 
| ity would be such that little coin would be| children of such. One can hardly understand, swer was, ‘‘I love everybody,” and aftera short stands at the south end of Union square, facin 
needed. We should also remove all cause for | sometimes, why s nation that spends so much pause, ‘I love God, too, ‘cause he’s got my lit- down Broadway, and near-by, on the left. sake 
complaint as to the profit on the circulation of | ™9Mey should fail to make adequate provision to sister.” God bless little Etta, and keep her the statue of Washington, and on the dha’ side 
the notes, from which the country would derive | for the poor children who otherwise have none. ever as pure and loving! that of Lincoln. It seems significant that a 
a very considerable revenue without interfer- | It is this feature that strikes-the country resi- GETTING TO PORT. | first statue in this country of cas noble ee ie 
ing in the least degree with the business of | dent im golog into the large cities; the unutter-| About two o'clock, after sleeping nearly three sacrificing revolutionary ally should wait this 
banking, which, as has already been said, should | #>!¢, pitiful squalor and degradation of so many hours, Morpheus refused to hold me longer. centennial year. Another, a colossal statue ia 
be as free from legislation as any other legiti- helpless little ones! The country is large in his embrace, and once more I started ona’ ‘‘Liberty Enlightening the World " already par- 
mate pursuit. ‘enough to hold the blue sky, broad enough to tour of inspection. Stepping out on the deck tially completed, by the same artist is to be 

We should not forbid the use of cheques, | Cover them all, if only they might be trans- | a dark impenetrable mass cut off my view on erected on Bedloe’s Island, a gift of the French | 
drafts, etc., which would serve as currency, like planted! One longs for the time to come when | all sides. Along the horizon, a row of beacon people to this country, to be paid for by sub-| 
the notes, but require that when the government | Very one of these shall claim, as its birthright, lights scattered here-and-there, sending forth scriptions from all classes of people. Of far 
endorsement was desired it should be given | Pure alr, untainted surroundings, and as much their warning rays to keep off! and higher in‘ different import are these courtesies of Repub- 
under conditions beneficial to all parties, be- of nature's beauty and grandeur as its expand- the skies the stars with their twinkling faces | lican France from those of the usurping French | 
cause in the interest of a sound, well-regulated | ing soul can take in. Will another hundred | which seemed to say, Come up! come up! was Emperor during our gigantic rebellion, and | 
currency, without which our business is kept in yeere see some of these things brought about? all that could discern. Looking down into the whose government in 1856 refused the vaste | 
constant risk and uncertainty. The innumerable forms of disease, physical and | hold of the steamer, I discovered the firemen | proposed by Americans in Europe, to be anistgl | 
Davip WILpER. moral, lessened; more equality, more of the di- shovelling a steady stream of coal into the glow- | in Paris to the memory of Lafayette. 
petal humanity? To bring sucha state of ing furnaces. The time, the place, the bright ; : 
things towards fruition men have left out one light thrown upon them from the seething mass, | 
great cog in the vast machine to do the great gave them a supernatural appearance, as with a the new Art Museum, casts of ancient sculp- 


| work of the world. Legislators have so much | regular motion, shovelfull after shovelfull dis- ture, the following, from the Pall Mall Gazette, | 
confidence in masculine ability that they seem appeared through the open doors. 
to forget that ‘‘it is not good for man to be 


face I had never seen before. I could not with- procession of civic societies, many of which 
stand the desire to hear her childish prattle, so were French. 
dropped unnoticed into a chair near-by. Etta, eral of France, made the presentation speech, to 
as I discovered to be her name, was solving which Mayor Wickham responded. 
the problem who she loved, in response toa is of bronze, by Bartholdi, and is the gift of the 
question put by the old gentleman. Her an- French republic to the city of New York. It 


The statue 











T Sept. 6, 1876. 
Boston, Sept. 6, 187 TIDBITS OF ANCIENT ART. 





ern ~ —— Since Boston has commenced collecting, for 

CORRESPONDENUVE. 

From Illinois. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Tiskitwa, Ivutnors, Sept. 12, 1876. | alone.” 
DRIVING-PARK. | alone in public affairs as much as in 


The slow- | will possess a share of interest :— | 
ing engine tells us that we are entering New. 





private As I looked over into the water at the circlin Aer : 
® the foot of the precipice on which the Parthenon 





lad in our Technological Institute. How the 


| way is paved, and how thorough he is obliged | 


to be! The practical shops in process will fa- | 
cilitate matters amazingly. We have a right to 
demand extra development, and as a sequence | 


good service to community. It is in order to 





| 


plode, the impetus evolved, and the gain in ev- 
ery ramification of society! The time, labor 
and vexation which would be spared! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Money and Currency.---II. 

To tHe Epitor oF THE COMMONWEALTH :— 
Having (as proposed in a communication pub- 
‘lished in your paper on the second instant) 
established a single, valuable money standard, 
consisting of some substance like gold, which 
has a pretty uniform cost as measured by the 
average labor required for its production, and 
a generally accepted value as merchandise, we 
are then prepared to consider how we shall pro- 
vide the right kind and quantity of currency, in 
the form of bank-notes, which, although not 
themselves money, more than other forms of 
paper, can be used as substitutes for coin, which, 
except for the smallest sums, is too expensive, 
and therefore ought, if possible, to be dispensed 
with. 

Before determining how the notes shall be 
procured we must learn what is their true char- 
acter and purpose, and whether they are really 
necessary in our transactions, which some wri- 
ters believe could all be effected by the use of 
| cheques and other forms of currency, which 
| are created as the demand arises, not only with- 
| out legislation but in spite of it. It is claimed 
that the business of the banker, who lends mer- 
chandise and not money, should no more be 
subject to legislation than that of the manu- 
facturer who creates, or the merchant who 
| sells, the same things, and that he has a perfect 
right to transfer the title to the commodities or 
| capital belonging to himself and his constitu- 
| ents by any mode which he deems best. 

The cheque of the banker, payable in current 
funds at the clearing-house where he settles his 
balances with other parties, will always serve as 
currency, just like the note, and the same may 
be said of the treasurer of the commonwealth, 
and even of individuals. 

The real question is, not whether the drawer 
of the paper has a certain amount of specie 
hidden away in some safe, underground, but 








fer, a certain value in whatever the holder of 
his paper elects, at the price it could be had 
with gold. 
real estate or fixed property, which is repre- 


otherwise in merchandise or commodities cre- 
ated for exchange and consumption, and rep- 


which we call currency, which could not exist 
but for the commodities to which it is the title. 
Bank-notes, which constitute an inconsiderable 





capital which they represent, and make these 


upon their books. They are, in fact, as they 


We wound our way through the basin of Tis- | life?) Invite the lacking ingredient; 
kilwa, up the bluff, out on to the prairie, a mile | step in by his side, 
southeast of the village; were admitted within trusted to move tl 

| channels, to better objects. | puffs and groans at the 


the high-fenced enclosure of a hundred by a 
hundred and fifty rods comprising the park | THE FUTURE ; : : 

rounds. Georgie took the pet horse from the! Thi sal we i 4 | works until, free at last, it places the dangers , antiquarians came upon the remains ot a classic. 
g : This centennial year we stand ona height, far behind. At our left, on Blackwell's Island, | building which, according to the Athens corres- |! 
shafts, fastened him to the buggy, and then we looking over to another peak, far and faint, in the Penitentiary is just sending forth its con- | pondent of the Levant //erald, “there is every | t 


let woman | eddies on either side, so peacefully twirling | 


ny stands—namely, below the southwest angle of 
and the compound may be round and round, I should never imagine the 


the building. 


soil has accumulated, and, in removing this, the ; 


So beautiful and innocent a’ with flags of all nations, and there was a large ' 


M. Edmund Breuil, consul-gen- | 


matters, seem to have come to the writer spon- 
taneously, so freshly are they presented. The 
, engravings are excellent—each number having 
| one on steel—with first-class artists. For the 
young mind nothing can be more attractive, and 
a subscription will be a choice investment for 
every head of a family.— New York. 
Oliver Ditson & Co.’s New Music comprises, 
for vocalization, “My sweetest song for you,” 
| ballad, by J. A. Beatley; “I would I'd never met 
| her,” words and music by Harry F. Williams; 
‘Thoughts of the past,” ballad, words and music 
| by H. M. Russell; ‘‘When shall I win thy heart,” 
serenade, words and music by L. C. Elson; and 


| To our Redeemer’s glorious name,” from ‘*The 


Shepherd Boy” of G. D. Wilson, arranged by 
L. A. Lull; and for instrumentation, ‘“‘Arbeiter 
march,” by Carl Wendelstein; ‘St. Cloud 
galop” and ‘Versailles Polka,” of Georges La- 
mothes’ compositions; ‘Pioneer march,” by 
Carl Wendelstein; and ‘Independence grand 
march,” by the same—all with features of merit. 


Another volume of Emerson's works in the 
“Little Classics” edition is that of Letters and 
Social Aims, in which poetry and imagination, 
social aims, eloquence, resources, the comic, 
quotation and originality, progress of culture, 
Persian poetry, inspiration, greatness, and im- 
mortality, are treated with the consummate men- 


Some important discoveries have been made | *#! tact which belongs so happily and so pecu- 
(Why shouldn't the meaning be taken York harbor, and are passing through Hell Gate. at Athens during the past month. The Archwo- | liarlyto Mr. Emerson. Many of Mr. Emerson’s 
logical Society has commenced excavations at | friends will find in these pages delightful lectures 
which years ago thrilled them with a new pleas- 
Between the base of the Acro- | Ure and have ever since been a hallowed memory. 
ne affairs of men, in purer hidden perils they conceal. The great engine | Polis at this point, and an outer wall of medieval On the whole these essays are less sententious 
restraint under which it and Turkish construction, a large quantity of than many that have 


preceded, but the thought 
s well-rounded and matured, and will prove an 
nspiration and a reliance to all well-ordered 
ninds.—Boston, James R. Osgood & Co. 





































































whether he is the owner of, and entitled to trans- | 


furnish tools and live, forecasting teachers; | two walked to the pavilion in the center of the | the horizon of the future, and ask, “‘Wh 
| then equally so to accept nothing short of supe- | grounds. We were late; thousands were as- | the night ?” or, rather, ‘*‘What of the day 
| riority. Think of the shams that would ex-;|sembled. It commenced raining, so we did not | away beyond those gray peaks the keen 
| go to the ladies* side, but passed nearer, up the | watchers cannot discern the faint light of a glo- 
gentlemen’s entrance, and were kindly ushered | rious dawn; and though we descend to the 
through to our proper seats. Half-way up the! of the valley on our way, yet when we rise to! in Phil 


amphitheater we had a grand view of every- | 


outer circle of the enclosure. The race-track | 
is a circle of a half-mile, passing between the | 
pavilion and the judges’ stand. This latter re- 
minds one of a heathen pagoda. In its upper | 
story are two or three men and a bell. One | 
man occasionally rings the bell, and another) 
writes the names of horses, and makes figures 
on a board, and then places the board where all 


it 





| 


| 


|} paper, note the winning horses. 





|though it has been practised, directly, in all 
| ages, and all life seems indirectly a struggle for 
|one to go ahead of the other; but the grave 
| seems to teach that in the end the struggle is 





can see. 
THE CROWD. 


The general appearance of the crowd is 
brown-hued, strong and healthy, well-behaved, 
well-dressed, and well at ease. Ladies richly- 
attired and heavily-bejewelled, with pencil and 
For our- 
selves, we never liked any kind of racing, al- 


ia 


‘ 
only to be even. 
TEN-TENTHS 


Are nine-tenths of a population at a low-ebb, | Of the sea as it tossed us lightly from wave to | 
standing with big feet in the middle of the | Wve This rocking motion was not unpleas- 
stream, crying: loudly that the waters must be | 2nt at first; but soon we found that some mys- | esty in his safe and holy keeping. 
turned and run up-hill; that twenty, ay, forty, terious agency had been steadily at work, and 
per cent. is glorious; that gambling, boldly and 0W its insidious effects might be plainly seen 
professedly, is splendid; that gambling under in the blanched taces and sudden disposition of | 
lawful names, such as business, trade, specula- , ™any of the passengers to disappear toward the | Good Friend :—I was much flattered to receive better if more encouragement was given to our 
tion, is highly honorable; that gambling under  ™ore secluded regions of the lower cabin; but 
the divine name of religion will insure one’s Personal recollections are painful, and I draw a 


admission up to the great white throne when | © 


done with this sin-cursed earth. How serenely | Dot always accompanied with such stirring re-| in anticipation of the approaching centennial of the corner. 
does the other tenth look down from its lofty membrances. In the height of the season, on the United States. 


battlements and see with a clear eye that all |? 
this must change! Legitimate and useful in- | 4 
dustry has now fierce warfare; but it must tri- | © 


umph, inasmuch as only that is right which is it was a quaint old city, and a ramble through its 
To the one- precincts might reveal many a relic of ‘‘ye olden 
|time;” then, boarding a train, we were soon wishes which Your Majesty expresses towards 
| rattling toward Fall River, through a quiet, this country are 


for the best good of the whole. 
tenth in our little village belongs 
GUDBRAND. 


What, though much of his labor is self-im- peaceful country land, such as may be seen so 


| posed, and, as far as any menial remuneration © 


All transactions are in relation to | 


| sented by deeds, shares of stock and bonds, or | 


resented by all the various forms of paper | 


| 
1 
| 


| frequent at any of our fine churches. 


‘centennial, but remain at home and prepare to at the foot of the main stairway rare bronzes, portrait, probably genuine, of George Fox, which must find new friends with every holiday 
available for loans, like the deposits inscribed | die. ‘*More water runneth by the millthan wots supporting lights which guide to the gallery be- | founder of the Society of Friends about the mid- | geason, and all the years through.—Boston, Os- 


is concerned, might be dispensed with, useful | A hack served as a conveyance across the “city conduces to the happiness and prosperity of a of the scenes in Mrs. Oliphant’s best novels have 


exercise he must have in order to be a whole ; 9° 
man. 


and notes from his journal are well worth the 


reading. Gudbrand is not pious after the | 


fashion of the majority. He neither prays at deserving the name of a ‘ floating-palace.” 
the corners nor in the synagogue, and is not Everything which comfort or security can de- 
Now the | mand may be found on board. 
portion of the whole mass of currency, not | nine-tenths, numerically so strong, frequently loons with their tasteful appointments are 

otily serve as small change in our transactions | oxhort him to repent and turn from his sinful welcome change to the weary traveller from the 
mainly effected by the use of other forms, but) wavs One of his ways is not to attend a gam- | cinders and dirt of the rail. Elegantly uphol- 
they enable the bankers to borrow, or gather up | bling horse-fair; but the deacon does attend, and , stered furniture ; above our heads rich frescoes ? 
| from the public at large, the small amounts of | a few days subsequent wanted him not to go to the | with their combinations of delicate tints; and 


| the peak of another century the light will have 
thing. First, the vision is skyward; now the} grown broader and brighter—or our eyes clearer 
clouds break and patches of clear blue and | to see—which? The least that can be done— 
flickering sunshine vary the sky-dome, which and the most—is to ‘possess our souls in pa- | 
seems woven with a perfect hand to the rich | tience,” “work and pray.” 
green foliage. surrounding the horizon, the work can pray! L. M. O. 


| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


delphia, I found myself, one afternoon, on board 


Bedford, with Martha’s Vineyard at our stern, 
' gradually fading from view, but not from mem- 
| ory. 

city” are too deeply impressed to be so readily | communication are the more gratifying because 
| effaced. Now I begin to realize that Westward, 
| hol! is the cry, at least so far toward that at- 
| tractive couatry as the Quaker city, and make | 
myself as comfortable as possible for thirty-five | spicuous alike in prosperity and in adversity, and appreciated here, and their works sell as readily 
' miles of coast-sail. 


each other as if enjoying a merry game 


| and, consequently, we got a decided impression !tury of our independence may be vouchsafed tures, and if the owner is not one of the shoddy 


When his hands are not engage i his eyes | which there were no more changes until the , 
are employed over the best literature of the day, following morning. 


reason to regard as the temple of sculapius Sen 
described by Pausanias and mentioned by other Harpers Brothers publish in a handsome vol- 
authors.” Many fragments of inscriptions were ume of over five hundred pages Eugene Law- 
-eyed | road, surrounded by a guard ever on the alert, found; a much mutilated head of Esculapius, | rence’s //ist 
We are in 4 female torso, and some votive tablets, with 
the usual symbolic or commemorative reliefs. = : 
| But the great “‘find” consisted of an inscription | Tious times, all of which relate to some stage of 
of eighty lines, setting forth the treaty concluded | the Roman Catholic church and its ecclesiastical 
| between the Athenians and Chalcidians, when. | conflicts. Together they constitute a history of 
as mentioned by Thucydides, the former under diet exolalaeiiel Ps e 
Pericles had subdued the whole of Eubeea. From | “'“! €cctesiasticism. 
the fragments of the temple that have been dis- | Mirer of the Roman Catholic system, and one 
5 : covered it is clearly seen that it was of the | purpose of these studies is to warn the ‘Ti- 
President Grant replied to the letters of con- ‘ J : 2 cage a SS eee 
, : -Lenic ofder. 
j gratulation of the Emperors of Germany and | \ THE LOAN COLLECTION, 
| Austria, on the occasion of our national centen- at the Acddemy of Design and Metropolitan 
a r 
nial, as follows :— 


at of victs for their day’s toil. 
?” if, their peculiar lock-step go swinging down the 


The platoons with 


ortcal Studies—a collection of es- 
| to check any attempted escapade. says contributed to //arper’s Magazine at va- 
dusk | the great city at last, but sight-seeing here and 


adel phia I shall reserve for another letter. 
Ora. 





Mr. Lawrence is no ad- 





} 


} 
Those who cz ; i i 
o cannot ‘can people of the dangers which he- thinks 


| threatens our republican institutions by reason 
| of its growth here. 
of vigor and the earnestness of a man of strong 
He marshals his facts with skill 
and, doubtless, accuracy. 
senal of weapons for a disputatious divine could 
scarcely be devised.—New York. 








| ee oS He writes with a good deal 
Museum 6f Art, in New York, has been vari- . 
Ulysses S. Grant, President of the United ously wrentioned as very fine, unlike the exhibit 
4 B 5 : | States of America, to William I., Emperor of 
New York, Sept. 10, 1876. |Germany, King of Prussia, ete. :—Great and } ) 35) Seats d 

BOUND CENTENNIALWARD. .| Good Friend :—Your letter of June 9, in which ; 8°CO" rate), every picture being a gem. A 
As part of my trip was to be a visit to Phila- YOU.Wer’ pleased to offer your cordial congrat- | lady just returned spoke of a genuine Turner, 
| ulations oe nag —, of 9 peieresae 5 “The Slave Ship,” endorsed on the back by the lr 
| anniversary which we have recently celebrated, Paes : : +s : + | The principal feature of //arper’s Magazine 

a : =, ; ? admiring Ruskin, while Ary Scheffer orome, | : 
he steamer ‘“Monahansett,” bound for New | was placed in my hands on the 4th of July, and), . “ es tus se 285%, for the last eight months—the story of ‘‘Daniel 
its contents were perused with unfeigned satis- Cabanal, Rosa Bonheur, Meissonier, Boldini, D "3 > ' : 5 : 
‘faction. Such expressions of sympathy for the and many others, vie with each other in beauty. eronda”—is brought to a close in the October 
| past progress of this country and of good wishes CALIFORNIA ART. number. : ; 
| for its further welfare as are contained in that We clip the following from the San Francisco contributions from many sources, among which 
- »j ated ¢ icle >» *Silver ) ai 

they proceed trom the head of a great empire Chronicle :— ae bee ago age es ieee sm 
with which this republic, during the whole cen- San Francisco is rapidly advancing in art) ~ . és ores ae sik ay 7 2 = a 
tury of its existence, has maintained relations matters to a position ona level with the older, Friends,” by A. H. Guernsey; ‘The City of 
| of peace and friendship, which have been con- | cities of the country. First-class artists are Newark,” by Martha J. Lamb; ‘‘Lace Lore,” 
by Emily V. Battey; ‘‘Home Life in the East” 


From New York. 


: : convictions. 
of the centennial (many of which are only 
° A more thorough ar- 


The number is also rich in original 
Ah, no! The charms of that ‘cottage 


But the winds wi have become continually firmer with the in- and atas remunerative rates as elsewhere. The Yea -,p ; 2 
Bits _ creasing progress and seiemesey of both coun- fact that the city is comparatively new is an ad- (second paper), by Mrs. Mary Treat; “Harriet 

tries. Itis my sincere desire that this mutual vantage instead of adrawback to art. As wealth Martineau,” by Lyman Abbott; “Carnivorous 
of cordiality and this prosperity which have been. is accumulated, costly residences are erected, Plants in Florida,” by James Payn; and stories, 
‘leap-frog.” The steamer was not very large, | the lot of the two countries duringthe first cen- the walls of which must be decorated with pic- | yo ; : The Edi- 


| tor’s Easy Chair describes George Eliot’s story 


nd the waves come rolling and curling over 


tches and verses in great varicty. 


|to them during the century which is to come. class, who will have only pictures painted in 
Wishing you a long reign of health and happi- | ‘‘Yurrup,” no matter how outrageously, the | as “one of the most remarkable ever written ;” 
i ness, I pray God that he may have your Maj- works of American artists find an abiding-place. | ‘altogether the best of George Eliot’s;” and 
The American school of landscape painting is 

Ulysses S. Grant, President United States of not excelled by the old-world artists in any re- 
; America, to His Imperial Majesty, Francis Jo- spect, for our natural scenery cannot be sur- 
seph, Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, | passed, and the majority of our painters go di- 
and Apostolic King of Hungary :—Great and rect to nature for-inspiration. It would be far 


having ‘“‘the same kind of superiority to all 

other English tales that Tennyson's idyll of 

‘Guinevere’ has to all modern English poetry.” 

It is an excellent number. — Received hy A. Wil- 
“at : Z , liams & Co. 

really meritorious artists, who sometimes get 

to this government, Count Hoyes, the kind let- disheartened at seeing works that are much in-| A very readable book is William D. Howells’s 


: ter of the 19th ultimo, which Your Majesty was | ferior to their productions greedily sought after Sketch of the Lifeand Character of Rutherford 
The sail, however, is pleased to address to me with congratulations merely because there is a foreign name down in ; 


| through the honorable envoy of Your Majesty 


urtain upon the scene. : : 
B. Hayes, published by Hurd & Houghton, New 


York. 
almost entirely fresh; and this work differs 


It is especially agreeable The materials used by Mr. Howells are 


; , > tein i : z to learn that the sovereign of one of the oldest, 
es eee ~ trip is a delightful one for most renowned and most wonderful nations of 
ll. Arriving at New Bedford, we stopped long the Eastern hemisphere recognizes the progress “Elaine” is on exhibition, and eight thousand 
nough to become impressed with the idea that | and prosperity accomplished during that period | visitors looked at it in a fortnight. fs 

by the Western republic, and therefrom deduces 
that a persevering advance in the same direc- 
tion may be expected from her. The good 


Detailed descriptions are given of pictures 


by DeHaas, Julian Kip and Norton Bush. | | : ‘ 
from others that have appeared in being a more 


It 
is more entirely a personal history than any 


|; complete and accurate sketch of the man. 





sue myry | other; it enables us to follow Mr. Hayes from 
LITERATURE. |; : : 


| his boyhood, through the development of his 





. | mind and character, and through his persorial 
cordially responded to, and I \ = J , 


confidently hope that during the further reign 
of Your Majesty the progress of the countries 
under your rule will be in everything which 


In Phase, Junior, by Mrs. Oliphant, in Har ; nt : 
‘4 lect lit f carat as geal eileen professional, military and civil life, to the pres- 
ver's select library of novels, we are carried | : 
, / ent time. Mr. Howells a graphic style 


back to quaint old Carlingford, where so many | |. : m3 
| which asserts itself in whatever he touches. It 
| does so here. 


: : ” : P : : ae ‘i There 195 of the 

f mills” to the “Bristol,” once on board of people as eminent as hitherto, and to this end I been laid, and she has caught the spirit of her ce he” and 31 Saas Willi: ‘ 

pray to the Omnipotent to extend to Your Maj- first “Chronicles of Carlingford,” and made a| sketch,” and : more devote: to illiam A. 

esty his safe and holy protection. rst Wheeler. Two lithographic portraits accompany 
: ; vas story almost equal to that fascinating book. | : : : 

Some additions have just been made to the ,. *. the biographies—that of Gov. Hayes very poor, 

“CRADLED IN THE BOSOM OF THE DEEP. | 2 ; [he incidents are carefully wrought, and a very | ‘ . : 
‘collections in the Yale Art School—twenty- E | which is singular when so many good ones 


he “Bristol” is a magnificent steam ek : ; interesting work secured.— Williams & Co. | Bp? f : 2 
bd : aoe welt eight new paintings and thirty-six casts fiom g The singularity of the text is that, 


| abound. 
Greek sculpture. The latter have been pur- 


| though written so hastily, it is so nearly perfect 
chased by the schovl, and the paintings have Those who want to 
been loaned. 


‘ ‘ has 
tten in the outlying portions of Massachusetts. 


are pages 


The Hawthorne ‘Little Classics” are rounded 
out by Fanshawe, the earliest, as also now the 
, latest published, of this author’s works—and the 
volume he did all he could to suppress. Why, 
will ever remain a question, for it certainly 


{in form and expression. 
{ f 
| know, from a kinsman, all about the next Presi- 
' dent will find it here. 


The grand sa- 





ART NOTES. te eee 

= sabe gives evidence of that merit which subsequently 
made the writer so famous. We are glad it 
The Philadelphia Press reports that an old | comes into this perfect and perfected edition, 


Mr. McPherson's political text-books are so 
| well known and so indispensable to journalists 


PORTRAIT OF FOX. ind 
| and politicians that itis almost needless to ex- 


| patiate upon any new issue; yet A Hand-book 
lof Politics for 1876, ‘being a record of impor- 
|tant political action, national and State, from 









































































have been termed by some writers, ‘‘a debt cur- | Gygprand preaches much truth, for he has brains gratify the senses. One word on the chairs— to light under peculiar circumstances. About 


rency,” and could, as has already been said, be 
dispensed with altogether if we were so disposed. 

It is not, however, proposed to do this, be- 
cause experience has shown not only that they 
are eminently useful, but that it is possible to 
provide for their redemption, or convertibility, |, 


| 


in such a manner that they can be used in} 


,as well as conscience; enjoys the satisfaction | for how much of the comfort of a room depends twenty years ago a Mr. Weathered of Balti- 
‘that germs of truth thus planted must grow as on this article of furniture! These chairs, more, while in London, was attracted by a por- 
| naturally as grain in the prairie-soil. Gud- | plentitully distributed through the saloons, are trait in the window of a junk-shop, on the re- 
brand’s home is a small cottage of only seven not of the stiff, high-bac'’s order, but large, verse side of which he found inscribed, **George past five years, including essays on morals and 


He purchased the 


Scribner, 
Everyday Topics. 
editorial pages of Scribner's Monthly for the 


| the miller of.” In reply to these exhortations | yond, unite ina complete whole to delight and dle of the fifteenth century, has recently come good & Co. 


A new book by Dr. J. G. Holland comes from 
Armstrong & with the title 
It is a selection from the 


Co., 


| July 15, 1874, to July 15, 1576,” is so timely 
' and so well compiled for the present presiden- 
tial canvass that it should receive warm com- 
|mendation. It gives the members of Congress, 
the various important Congressional measures, 
executive and legislative action in the Southern 











|rooms. His companion, Hedelie, calls it the |Toomy seats, with an air about them which in- Ffox, by Sir Peter Lely.” 


humanities, cuJture, literature, art, 
and other things, in their bearings upon our 


manners, 


‘mole-hill.” | vites the closest acquaintance as to their claims picture for a trifle, but, owing to reverses in 


States, 


the President’s messages, orders and 







{ 


place of coin, not only by the people generally, | 


| but equally by the agents of the government, 
| who do not require other or better instruments 
‘than the merchants and bankers, whose busi- 
| ness, as a whole, is of vastly more consequence. 
| Let us have a system adopted which will not 


It is concave, | Commerce, and enable us to avoid the tendency | sloping forehead seen's fairer, as he says to, and at the extreme rear of the steamer, is a others of the great preacher. Of two that have 
| to inflation and subsequent contraction by which | Hedelie, ‘I’m going East to see once more the cabin for those who wish to be more quiet and been published Mr. Tallack says: ‘One of these 
| dear old places and faces. 
Let the notes be prepared, as at present, by things; shall start on the night-train, and be in hall, which would require more than a passing mal and fanatical appearance, and gives the idea 
|the general government, and entrusted for is-| Chicago in the morning.” ‘Go! it will be a notice to do it justice. The bill of fare is as of a deluded and half-insane visionary. A copy 
sue only to those who can deposit with the | blessing to us both,” replies the one addressed. 
| proper officer an amount of valuable securities | +*You will bring me pretty sea-shells and the hotel, and the same thorough regime is ob- Museum, but is probably a mere libel on Fox. 
| sufficient to justify him in promising that when 


hitherto we have been subjected. 


they reach the clearing-houses they shall be 
equal to specie funds, and be there redeemed. 
by the issuing bank under penalty for failure | 
which would make failure simply impossible. 
The deposited securities should not be pur- | 


table proportion of the profit on the circula- 
tion, not only because it would be just to the 


obviate a tendency to over-issue for profit. 
Impose these simple, equitable conditions, 
and there would be little danger of failure on , 
the part of our bankers or their customers. 
|The paper taken for loans would represent, as 
it ought, legitimate, commercial, and not merely | 
| speculative transactions, and mature at the right | 
time and place to meet the banker's obligations. | 


| thing seems lost. Is not this always the case upon which they rested during the night, the man, a prominent member of the Society 
when two persons are long in each other’s so- | staterooms being all occupied, owing to the Friends, drew the attention of the authorities 
However harmonious and beautiful at heavy rush in travel. 


| will without further legislation keep the quan- | 


SUGGESTION. | f 


or comfort. Many a passenger will have business, sold it a few months ago to Mr. Wil- American life. As a contemporary says, “a proclamations, judicial decisions, State consti 





A duality has become a oneness, and some- | cause to echo their praises as the only couch liam B. Webb of Philadelphia, when Mr. Tur- 


ciety ? 


A CHANGE. 
Gudbrand’s hazel eyes beam with sweetness, 


Several 


| which he so wittily describes his experience | circumstances are adduced in proof of the gen- 
with sundry frail supports in the guise of chairs, uineness of the picture. It seems that William 
I am certain you will, as I did, more keenly ap- Taliack of London published a book ten or fif- 
; tity constantly adjusted to the varying wants of | a glow of animation suffuses his face, the fair preciate this real luxury. Below the saloon, teen years ago with a portrait that differed from 


volumes of this series. 


good many of these essays are sermons preached 
of faithfully and plainly from a lay pulpit, as Dr. | 
of Holland's readers always expect of him.” 
If you have ever heard Swarthmore College to the picture, for which 
first, life becomes a dull monotony with no Rev. Mr. Murray's lecture on ‘* Deacons,” in institution it was finally purchased. 
| variety of changing scenes. 


That ‘‘epoch of history” covered by The First 
Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution— 


1603-1660—is described in terse and condensed | 
manner. by Samuel Rawson Gardner, whose 
“Thirty Years’ War” was one of the previous 


There is an immense 


tutional amendments, declaratory resolutions of 
| Congress, financial and other votes in Congress, 
| reports of the Republican and Democratic na- 
tional conventions, with the letters of accept- 
ance, the Greenback and Prohibition conven- 
tions, State platforms, statistical tables, etc., 
| ete.—thus forming an almost indispensable rade 
mecum to all public men and offices.— Washing- 
! ton, Solomons & Chapman; New England agent, 
Charles E. Pierce, 264 Washington street, Bos- 
















and it is singularly well selected. The story of 
James I., Charles I., the civil war, and Crom- | 
well, is freshly told, and four excellent maps 
illustrate the text.—New York, Scribner, Arm- | 


Pack me a few retired. Still farthnr downward is the dining- two represented him as a young man of a dis- 


carefully prepared as that of any first-class of this was exhibited at the South Kensington sine &- Co 


The second volume of Poems of Places (in 
England), compiled by Longfellow, takes one 
alphabetically from Glastonbury to Nottingham, 


help of an enlarged soul.” So at midnight, on served here that ia noticeable in all the depart- | The other represents him as a portly, dignified 
the steps of the ‘‘mole-hill,” they part, and in| ments. There is something inspiring in the person, of grave but pleasing expression, and 
the parting is a prophesy of future good. The fine body of men who are in command, so with very bright eyes. The latter portfait was 
moon shimmers kindly through the pines at the much so that we can retire to rest feeling confi- first published by Thomas Stackpole, a Quaker 
north, the maples and spruce at the west, which gent they will land us safely at our destination. bookseller of Bell Alley, London, who copied 
hide the gate, and now the manly form and the | pfall’s brass band and orchestra from the gal- jt from a plate in an old volume of the seven- 


and again confounds him with the wealth of ma- 
terial for the purpose of poetical description at 
the command of the collector. And it shows as 
well the loving tenderness of Mr. Longfellow 
for the dear places of good old mother-land. 
The interest of some of the great poets in their 
little villages and churches, and boyhood haunts, 
It is ‘‘one touch of nature” 


die alone. When alone we can the better real- 
ize our relationships to all life, and with a rest- 


concluded that the remaining one, that of Fox, 
The portrait now 


NEWPORT. 


2 ie : : ‘ ‘he is admirably shown. 
While enjoying the air of adreamy melody the is alsoa correct delineation. is admirably show 


again. — Boston, Osgood & Co. 


eternity. RM. C. The first of the ‘‘Condensed Classics” series, | 


VACATION LETTERS. 


From Vermont. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


of the steamer, forgettiug the delicious strains Peter Lely’s paintings. Fox, and those of his 
in my desire to see the place where polo is so faith, in the early days would never sit for their Ivanhoe, by Scott, from Henry Holt & Co.'s 
au fait, you know. By this time, however, it pictures. But of Elias Hicks, while he was ex- press, is cleverly done by Rossiter oes 
has grown so dark that, peerand strain my eyes horting from the gallery, Elward Hoffer man- Who had the additional honor of starting the 
as I may, I cannot distinguish any of the city, aged to make asketch. It is known that Fox ‘‘Little Classic” series. A crimson cover and 
Western Vermont, Sept. 6, 1876. and have to content myself with studying the was in the habit of visiting Cromwell, who was fair-sized and clear type, with the usual —_ of 

THE FIELDS. faces on the wharf. I coud easily have im- painted by Lely, and it is supposed that Fox the “Classic” books, are the characteristics. 

The ‘‘green State” is looking very brown. agined that in the few hours I had been on might have been present at one of the sittings, Nothing is left out of the story essential to its 





| paged pamphlet with the title, 


amount of matter crowded into a small compass, , ead 


We have received a four hundred and ninety 
The Empire of 
Brazil at the Universal Exhibition of 1876 tn 
Philaddphia, containing a summary of the 
present condition, resources and interests of 


that country — governmental, military, naval 


and commercial; animal, mineral, agricultural 
and industrial; scientific, literary, educational 
and charitable. Individual effort concurs with 
the government for the primary education of all 
classes, and night schools for adults are in 
operation, as well as religious, military, naval, 
medical, law and polytechnic schools, and those 
for the blind. The popuiation is estimated at 
about twelve millions, of which two millions are 
aborigines, for the catechisation and education 
of whom considerable effort is made, and nearly 
one and a half million slaves, whose children 
are educated, and for whose final emancipation 
preliminary steps have already been taken. 
Seven daily papers are published at the capital 
and many more periodicals, as well as a large 
number in the different provinces. Accompany- 
ing the pamphlet are charts and maps with statis- 
tics of railroad enterprises and telegraphic lines, 


and rivers, such beautiful woods and fields, and | The Wagner festival had large scope, and was |! submit to our bankers and business men if py. gerce drought has burned into the turf so board we had been transported across the water | when the artist managed to get the sketch. The plot, and only what would generally be skipped | — Rio Janeiro, Jmperial Instituto Avtigiess We 
balanced, it would appear, in every minutest | *° do not require some system of prompt par deeply that more than one thorough rain will to some watering-place of ‘‘Old England,” the double f in the name, the marks of age and the by the practised novel-reader. A fine list of pavealso received Dom Pedro II., Empereur du 


ah! such fair women!—how could it be but on 
such a soil beauty anc art must flourish? The 
social question, that disease of the old world, 
poisons not the young body of that American 
nation; it inoculates it only. 
for the satisfaction of all. 


all life. 
So equipped, and in the main points so well- 


prepared with its political system, the American 


people goes to mect the question of ‘race.’ 


The previous, patriarchal solution, which had 
founded a certain relation between the white 
and black races—slavery—it has recognized and 
Even now it is 


condemned as false and evil. 


Its land has room 
Equality, for which 
we here so wearily strive, is there the root of 


| particular. The centennial is another instance. | central redemption for each section of the coun- | be required to restore any degree of freshness. people gathered on the wharf to receive us peculiarities of Lely’s painting, are regarded as proposed volumes for this series is named, and Brésil. Notice Biographique, by Anfriso Fial- 
| try similar to that established here more than | 7), dry weather coming on immediately after partook 80 strongly of the English characteris- proof of genuineness. It represents Fox as the prospectis of good reading at alow price.— ho, Docteur en Sctences Politiques et Adminis- 


| It is a veritable poem. 

Much is saved by system, and that is a charac- 
teristic. Congressional servants, under a lady 
superintendent, are in keeping with those ré- 
gimes which prevent friction and dignify work 
as a fine art. How the best methods would ele- 
vate every form of toil! We admire the per- 


into a corner, his companion the surging foam, 
and there in solitude and with simplest diet pre- 





sistency of the young man who puts himself 


| fifty years since, and known as the Suffolk, or 
| New England, system, which served our purpose 
}so long and so well, even without legislation, | 
|which was never invoked in its favor until 
| March, 1860, when a short act was passed re- 
| quiring institutions like the Suffoik or the Bank 
|ot Redemption, when acting as agents for the 
redemption of the notes of local banks, to ac- 


cept them at par, without the discount of on 


the meadows were mown closely, the injury and tics in dress and manner. Our stay here was ‘‘about thirty years of age, without his hat, with New York. 
destruction to grass-roots must be serious, and short; and soon the warning cry of the colored | long hair, and seems to indicate the goodnessof Tie promise held out by the first two num- 
lessening to the prospects of another year’s hay- attendant, ‘All ashore that’s going ashore!” character that marked his career.” It is hoped bers of A. S. Barnes & Co.'s One Hundred 
crop. Apples are a scarcity in these usually hurried all such to the wharf, and we steamed that it will be exhibited at the Centennial. Years of American Independence is more than 
prolific lake-shore regions. The owners of the | out into the Sound. STATUE OF LAFAYETTE. fulfilled by the succecding parts from 3 to 8 in- 
_ few bearing orchards will be likely to reap the AN INCIDENT. The ceremony of unveiling the statue of La- clusive. These finish the period of the colonies, 
, benefit of high prices. Potatoes yield lightly , While strolling through the saloon, before fayette in Union square, New York, took place develop that of the revolutionary war, and in- 
‘and are small. The fine rain of a few nights retiring, my attention was instinctively drawn with brilliant ceremonies on Wednesday after- | troduce us to the constitutional period. The | 
‘ ago encourages us to hope that the flood-gates ' to a little girl sitting on the knee cf a pleasa | noon, September 6. The square was decorated | various incidents of our history, even to trivial | 


tratires, with a fine lithograph of the Emperor. 
It is a pamphlet of a hundred pages, written in 
easy French, a sketch of the discovery of Brazil, 
the rise of the empire, the acts of Dom Pedro 
II., and his empress as well, and cannot fail to 
be received with satisfaction by all who have 
been interested in the career of these truly wise 
and meritorious princes.—Bruxelles, Jmprim- 
eur du Rot. 
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(Tilden) had ground out a majority of 





there, he 
Hon. James G. cn _ 22,000. The last candidate of the Democracy 
ical Issues 0 is the witness by which I = convicting _ 
31C ;. . Greeley, to get this supervisors law 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL SPEECH. tei Sheep ele v . pdr cee Ssipiscrhcgs 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen : | hig nature. 
I am opposed to the election of Samuel J. Til- petitions : 
The law was passed, 80 that when an election was 


den to the presidency. (Applause, and a voice 


He wrote innumerable letters and 
to Congress to have this law passed. 


in the crowd, ‘We all are.”) I am opposed tO) to take place in any city of 20,000 inhabilants, 


. because at a great crisis in his coun-| 9, jhe petition 
urge fate b there faorr be appointed by the general gov- 


try’s fate he proved unfaithful, and when it lay 


of a certain number of voters, 


ding at every pore from wounds by rebel} ernment supervisors who ehould simply sit 
heat he passed by on the other side and gave | gown where the votes were being counted and 


words of aid and comfort to her enemies. Iam 


opposed t 


* see that there was a fair count and an honest 
o Mr. Tilden because he, having been | qecjaration. I may mention here that in the 


in favor of the resumption of specie payment| .ix New England States, where there are nu- 
a the first day of January, 1879, broke his faith | merous cities of more than 20,000 population, 
with the country and trampled it out with the | there was never a Democrat who complained 


bad repudiation of the West and the course of} that he could not get a fair count; but in New | speaker q 


the South to sink it in the interest of Southern | york there is no Republican who does not com- 
claims. I am opposed to Mr. Tilden because plain that he cannot. 


he more than any other Northern man, and more 
than any other Southern man, represents that 


heresy called State rights—a heresy that | op iccts. posed 1 
fara exer their own rules, that no measure of this kind | letter preceding the el 


produces dismemberment, loss of life and de- 
struction of property. 


(I use the 


city of New York. 


to Mr. Tilden because he is a member of the ter.) You cannot run a gover 
Democratic party — (cheers) —that party 80] ypon two-and-sixpence per week. 
just and so good that its candidate here in Mas- return to the more simple and economic gov- 
Governor dare not mention its| ernnjents which are established in the Black 
name — (cheers) — that party which for forty | Hills by Red Cloud and Sitting Bull. That 
years has espoused no idea and no policy that | prouse pu 


sachusett for 


was not at war with the highest civilization. 


monly known as the ironclad oath. It was an 
oath made to prevent men in rebellion against 
the government coming again into power in the 
legislature of the land, without at least a suffi- 
cient gudrantee of their loyalty. In the com- 
mittee I saw a smooth-faced man, Thomas A. 
Hendricks, and I heard him say, and I agreed 
with him, “Do you want a test-oath? Let me,” 
said he, in a spirit of prophecy, ‘‘let me tell you 
that Beauregard, Lee, Jeff Davis and Slidell, 
when the time when they could take this oath 
comes, will be seeking their personal safety, 
and will never bother you.” I thought so too. 
I should have thought that I dreamed had i 
thought that I should live to sce seventy of the 
men who were the associates of Beauregard, 
Davis and Slidell, seventy of them, as I did last 
September, walk up to the bar of the House 
and take the modified oath. That one act shows 
the liberal spirit and leniency of the Republican 
party. They have moderated and changed the 
oaths so that every man from the South who 
ever thought of rebellion, of disloyalty, has to 
swear that he will not bear arms against his 
country, and that he will support its constitu- 
tion and its laws, and these scamps from the 
South are let in on the promise that they will 
do nothing hurtful or wrong again. They said 
they felt at home there, and they evidently did, 
tor they began at once to rule the House, and 
the House was as much under Southern dicta- 
tion as it was under the administration of Bu- 
chanan. It was said as a little jew d'espret that 
the Northern Democratic members did not know 
enough to sneeze until the Southern members 
took snuff. (Laughter.) There were seventy 
of them, and there were one hundred and ten 
Northern Democrats in the House. These sev- 
enty had a constituency behind them of about 
thirteen millions, and the North had about thirty- 
ty-two or thirty-three millions; and when they 
came to organize the House every one familiar 
with the routine knows that the division of 
powers and the assignment of places is made 
with reference to proportion of population. But 
when vou give to the South its proportion you 
treat it liberally, for when you consider the in- 
dustries of the North, its manufactures, its com- 
merce and its great trade, it is much larger than 
when you consider it only with regard to the 
matter of population, though it is two-and-a-half 
times larger in that. Now the House is gov- 
erned by thirty-one standing committees, and to 
these committees is entrusted the care of all the 
industries of the American people, its commerce, 
foreign and domestic, its manufactures, its taxes, 
its tariffs, the regulation of its social relations 
between States and nations, its revenue, and, in 
fact, all that makes up the nation, is entrusted 
to these committees. 

I have, as has my predecessor who is here 
upon this platform (General Banks), occupied 
that place as Speaker of the House. I thought 
I gave full justice to the South when I gave 
them one-third of the places on those commit- 
tees. Well, what do you suppose—but I need 
not ask you what you suppose, for you saw itin 
the papers, that with less than one-third popu- 
lation they took two-thirds of the committees, 
and the Northern Democrats looked happy. 
(Laughter.) Sunset Cox, being joked about it, 
said he was glad of it. ‘Thank God, Master 
Copperfield, I am ‘umble,” said Uriah Heep. 
(Laughter.) They gave to the South your navy, 
and the chairmanship to Whitthorne of Tennes- 
sce; your Committee on Foreign Affairs, with 
its great relations to your commercial interests, 
to the South. There isn’t a mud-scow south of 
the Potomac. (Laughter.) At the head of it 
was a little fellow who would not know a threc- 
master from one of the elms on the Common. 
(Laughter.) Idon't wantto say anything harsh 
ofthe man. (Laughter.) His name was Here- 
ford, and he was about the poorest specimen of 
that breed I ever saw, blind in one eye, and a 
green patch over the other. (Laughter.) With 
twenty-one out of the thirty-one they proceeded 
to legislate. ‘They tell us that we are always 
talking of the war; that we go back fifteen years. 
I am talking of existing things. I don’t want to 
go back of the year 1876, and that is the year 
that the great presidential election ia held. 
Well, they proceeded to legislate, and the first 
thing they formed was a body of rules. But 
one thing first. When they gave twenty-one of 
the chairmanships to the South and ten to the 
North there were ten Democratic members from 
New England; who ever heard of it before? 
W ho will ever live to see it again? Barnum told 
me he had expected and had had promised him 
a committee, but that a hungry cuss turned up 
from Missouri over night and he gotit. A New 
England man steod no chance against a man 
with a rebel record. Not a single chairmanship 
was given to New England. 

The first thing the House found in its wav was 
these rules. Rules are outgrowths of the par- 
liamentary experience of our fathers and de- 
rived originally from the experience of England; 
and in that body of rules there is no one sur- 
passing in importance the one which says that 
upon the general appropriation for any depart- 
ment of the government there should not betany 
independent legislation; that when you come 
to appropriate for the army or for the postottice, 
or wher you come to appropriate money to 
bring home the wrecked mariner, or house and | 0 
succor and support the maimec, the sick or the 
insane of our army or navy, you shall not put 
on the bill any independent legislation. And 
this we derive trom England, and there it has 

‘so long been the custom that it has become a 
maxim that the Commons shall not coéree the 
Lords, or the Lords the Commons, or the Com- 
mons and the Lords even the Queen. 


this way 


corruption and to death. Well, when 833,000,- | ti 


would consent! 


people. 


much. 


(Laughter. ) 


tennial. 


Then, in order to have this supervisor law re- 
aled, it was tacked upon this bill for charitable 
It was said that this was opposed to 


Iam opposed to Mr. | should be united with a general appropriation : 
Tilden because in the name of a reformer he is | \i)) unless a measure of retrenchment. But| or confederation. 
used by that dishonorable and disreputable gang | their chairman ruled that this was a measure of 
word advisedly) that every honest | porrenchment, for if you repealed this act you 
American abhors, I mean the Democracy of the | would discharge the supervisors and save their 
(Applause.) Iam opposed | gajaries. You see the close connection. (Laugh- 
nment like this ! 
We might| of all the Presidents of the United States from 


a place in that peace establisliment. 
Democratic House said it was the friend of tl 


negro, and yet it resolved to repeal a law that 
would make it almost impossible for a colored 
They pretended that this change 
merely allowed the negroes permission to en- 
list in anyjregiment, and not have them form 


man to enlist. 


regiments and companies by themselves, as the 
now do. 


they can get no credit. 
and censure when they deserve it. 


should ever hold a command in ours. 


Southerner to come back! 
We now come to the diplomatic bill, a bi 


which provides for consuls, and it may be said 
that they all pay their way, as last year there 
was $200,000 in excess of their salaries. 


are the fingers that point the way to our peop 
in foreign lands. 
mand a recognition for our flag. 
repealed so much of this that there are at lea 
now thirty points where the American flag h: 


been hauled down, where the flags of England, 
France, Germany, Russia, yes, and even of 
plucky little Belgium and Holland, fly to-day. 
These men that so misrepresent the nation are 
crippling, to-day, American enterprise. 
Republicans said that the American flag should 
never be hauled down where it had once been 
raised, no matter what the cost. 

I could arraign and indict that Congress for the 
violation of every known principle of right. 
You and I and every man has the right to be 
confronted with our accusers. 
dertook to investigate the Naval Department, 
and, without the knowledge of the Secretary, 
examined their witnesses. 
witnesses! — rascally discharged officers and 
political bummers, that wanted to receive wit- 
ness fees and mileage to go and see the cen- 
It would be amusing to estimate the 
number of these fellows that went on to see the 
centennial. 


And such a gang ¢ 


Mr. Blaine then went on to speak of th 


well-known fact that 800,000 dispatches of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Company that had been 
sold tor waste-paper had been seized without 
warrant, and been perused and read for the 
purpose of securing material to be used in this 
campaign—private dispatches between husband 
and wife, lover and sweetheart, father and son, 
brother and sister, business men, and business 
communications that had been sent over the 
wires in the confidence of secrecy. 
connection he spoke of the conduct of Sir James 
Graham in opening private communications ad- 
dressed to Mazzini, who was supposed to be 
concocting a plan against Austria, with which 
country England was then at peace. 
erdeen with indignation denied any connection 
with the matter, and Sir James Graham ac- 
knowledging it, and giving as his reason his de- 
sire for the promotion of peace and his loyalty 
to his country, was compelled to hide his head 
in disgrace, and this action proved his political 
death. 
grant abuse, and likened it to the means em- 
ployed by the pickpocket to get at the contents 


In thi 


Lord Ab 


O:d Carlyle spoke of it as a most fla 


f a man’s private purse. 
Coming to the question of the currency, Mr 


Blaine said he believed Mr. Tilden was a hard- 
money man, that he earnestly believed in hard- 
money, but that while he endorsed the act fixing 
the date of resumption at January Ist, 1879, 
and caused the passage in New York of an act 
of the Legislature making all debts due after 
ord: When | that date payable in gold and silver, he had been 
you begin to putin independent legislation in | compelled by his desire 


ve fixing of a date was a mistake. 


t this clause repealing this act into 
this appropriation bill. They took it by the 

More than fourteen years ago I had the honor | ¢hroat and said, You shall not have one dollar 
to be elected to Congress, and at the time I en-}¢g pring home from a foreign shore a ship- 
tered upon the floor of the House there was | wrecked sailor; you shall not have a penny for 
under discussion the test-oath, or what is Com-| those sick; you shall not have a pint of oil to 
light the seamen upon your coast, until you give 
your consent to the repeal of that act, and let 
us cheat in New York in the election of Tilden. 
The House passed it, but the Senate set them- 
selves back in their comfortable chairs and said 
that there they would sit until the second cen- 
tennial of American independence before they 
I have not stated the whole of 
it. Every sailor is taxed out of his monthly 
wages, so that he may have upon a rainy day or 
in time of sickness a sum to take care of him. 
This was a trust fund; but they said, You shall 
not have a dollar of it until you agree to the re- 
veal of this act, that we may cheat again, as did 
Tweed in 1868. 

Well, we came to the army bill and the ap- 
propriation for the army. 
deal about our large standing army—an army 
of 25,000 soldiers in a population of 45,000,000 
Why, there never was a nation of our 
size that did not have an army of ten times as 
It takes 2500 policemen to keep your 
pocket from being picked in Democratic New 
York city on the way from the depot to the 
hotel, and then they do not half succeed. 
The army of the United States 
is on a peace establishment; at the close of the 
war an army of 1,000,000 men laid down their 
arms and returned to a peaceful life, and most 
of them to voting the Republican ticket. 
plause.) By the result of that war 4,000,000 
of black men were made free; 200,000 of that 
4,000,000 had done good service in the war—had 
done, dared and died for the cause. 
a relief—they were a relief during the draft. 
The Republicans would have been meaner than 
a Democratic Congress—and I can conceive of 
nothing meaner—it they had refused age 

Shis 


We hear a great 


(Ap- 


They were 


We replied that that was so already. 
I have conversed with many of these colored 
men, and they state that when there are 700 
white men and 3V0 colored men in a regiment 
They desire to form 
by themselves, that if any credit is due them 
they may get it, and that they may bear blame 
Another 
provision of this peace establishment was that 
no man who had served in the Southern army 
Mr. 
Tucker, of Virginia, asked the repeal of this— 
so that this House should drive out the negro, 
who had fought for his country, and invite the 


They 


They are the officers that de- 
Yet this House 


The 


(Applause. ) 


These men un- 


to please the South and ‘ F A 
you enter upon a road that leads to | the West to break his faith and now state that | 2peece, and it hed bin decided that the expense 
0 They de- 
O00 or 854,000,000 are to be appropriated for | sired soft money because a resumption of specie 
the Postotlice department, tor instance, some- payment and a return to hard money meant 


by all means. But if you don’t believe the gov- 
ernment ought to pay one cent of those claims 
(applause), and if you delieve that it is the duty 
of the government to protect every citizen of the 
country in every part of the country in the exer- 
cise of his rights, then vote the Republican ticket. 
(Applause.) The Democratic and Republican 
parties have always taken different views of all 
these questions, I am opposed to Samuel J. 


trade under the American flag and was made the 
basis of the agitation in South Carolina. The 
gentleman will tell you probably that ie alla 
question of terms. The two terms, nation 


(Applause.) The 


the belief of the two jes. 
we h by Daniel Web- 


ted from a 





ster, in which t 
government was a mere confederacy of inde- 
pendent States, and also from a message of 
James Buchanan, in which he took the opposite 
ground. Samuel J. Tilden, he continued, in his 


the States are held together only by a compact 
Webster said it was no com- 
pact or confederation. (Applause.) This dis- 
cussion coming up in the form that it does, I 
have taken some pains during the last summer 
to find what terms the fathers used in this con- 
nection. I have luoked over all the messages 


Washington downto Grant, and I find that Wash- 
ington, Adams and Jefferson, the three fathers, 
have called this government a nation one hun- 
dred and fifteen times, and they have not once 
called it a confederacy. (Applause.) I object 
altogether to the word confederacy. It is al- 
ways used in a bad sense. Men associate in 
virtue; they confederate :n treachery and crime. 
(Applause. 

I didn’t come to Massachusetts to meddle in 


common ticket. I see a Boston paper says that 


are no State issues. 


in debt $160 for the city. 


around its little neck! 
willing to rest the case just there. 


candidate for the Democratic party for Gov 


own spotless name can relieve him from the dam 
age of the contact. (Applause and cheers.) 





Nasby. 


NERS, AND ELICITS 
THE SUBJECT OF REFORM. 
Conreprit X Roaps, 
Wicu 1s In THE STATE vv KENTUCKY, 
August 26, 1876. 
We hed a meetin last nite to instruct the Dem 


1e 


Hendrix. 
this Deestrick we don’t allow the niggers o 
carpet-baggers to vote. 
the Republican tikket is carpet-baggers. 


i. iz wat we want in the South. 


that is trooly deliteful. 


welcomed us hartily in the name uv Reform 


wood git the justis that wuz doo her. 


nominashen at all. 
statements from the citizens. 
Deekin Pogram wuz the fust to speek. 


of wat reform really ment. The Bible sed 


| ‘Many men uv many minds,” and he hed his 
In Noo York the reformers 


mind ez to reform. 
wanted the custom-houses and the postoftises 
that wuz well enuff. Here we want the Yoo 
le 
a fratricidle war. That wuz his noshen uv re 


st 


as | and tinklin cymbles. 


sufferin South wuz his noshen uv reform. 


him. 


same. 


he ought to receive say $600. 


f 
| out the bill for $2000, 


be a good deal uv divyin. 


be sich a lobby ez Washington never saw to be 
bought up. 
Deekin wood probably git his $600. 


e 


Congris. 


agin for $2000. 


‘ to their hossess a lot uv corn wich he hed left. 


form Congris, he wood be satisfied ef he re- 
ceeved $1000--the balance mite go to be divided 
ez ther representative shood deem necessary. 

Issaker Gavitt wanted $5000 for a lot uv wapd 
burnt by the Fedrel pickets, and shood there- 
fore put in his claims for $8000. He bleeved 
that a reform Congris wuz not only entitled to 
its whack, but he bleeved in makin it liberal. 

The member remarked that he wuz glad to 
see the sperit uv liberality that pervadid the 
people uv the Corners. It mite look ez tho 
$1000 to the claimant, and $4000 for gittin it, 
wuz ruther large, but they must remember thet 
the reform party had a bitter fight on em, and 
that them wich wuz spendin the money would 
hev to be reimbursed out uv our fund. Our 
noble reform standard-bearer, Tilden, wuz pour- 
in out money like water, but he coodent be ex- 
pected to pay out uv his own pokkit for carryin 
so many States. There wuz Injeany and Ohio, 
Noo York and Pennsylvany, Maine and Noo 
Hampsieer, all uv these wood require barrels 


must be made good out uv the Southern claims. 
This must be taken into account. 
Bascom put in a claim uv several thousands 


thing is put on to it; that is what is meant by | economy in the governmental affairs, and with | UY dollars for injoory done to his bar-room by 


independent legislation. 


I don’t want to vote | this economy there was no hope that these 


for itor you; and you do not want to deprive the | Southern claims of indemnity would ever be 


people ot their mails; but you have got to or vote | paid. 


against the appropriation. 


On this matter of indemnity for goods 


Therefore, one of | destroyed by Union soldiers during the war 


the rules is that no such independent legislation | Mr. Blaine told several humorous stories, illus- 


shall be in order. Well, the very first thing | tr 
that that House did was to strike that rule down, | cl 


ating the impudence of the men presenting the 
aims. There were so many mules taken in 


. . . . a 
and it said that anything should be in order pro- | the South by our army, he said, that it was a 
' 


vided—that was how they got over it—it was a|m 
measure of retrenchment. Well, they got that | to 


atter of speculation where the men found room 


stand. These claims already amounted to 


passed with the protest of the Republicans and | $400,000,000 or more, and if the Democrats were 


the assent of the Democrats. 


And when they | successful and Samuel J. Tilden was elected | down for $10,000. 


the Federals comin within two miles uv the 
Corners, which indoost every citizen to get out 
uy the neighborhood and stay out for four days; 
and Squire McGrath put in his claim for a duz- 
zen hosses seezed by John Morgan, which wuz 
cleerly kawzed by the Federal invashun. 

Seeir. suthin in the clame biznis I put in mine. 
“For what is yeor claim, may I ask?” wuz 
the reply uv the member. 





mind yet wat I shell put in a claim for; put it 
I may put it in for lasser- 


— the sundry appropriation bill—a bill | there was no knowing where they would end, | ted feelings at the triumph of the Federals, or 
which provides for all that is goody that is char- | Only the other day Judge Clifford, in the United | Somebody may remind me uv some property uv 


itable, that is beneticent, in the government; 


a | States Court at Cortland, had attirmed a judgment | 


bill that provides for our marine hospitals, for | got by a Southerner in the South during the war 


our sailors left upon foreign coasts, fer our in- | fo 


sane hospitals, for the hospitals for our soldiers | related a story of Brigadier-General Pillow, a | Teform party is a goin into power—it hesnt bin| ties of a large portion of the people. 


r corn taken to feed Union soldiers. He then 


mine that was burned, tho I hev no recollexion 
} uv ever hevin any. I shell fill out the partice- 
llers heerafter; it is not necessary now. The 


your local affairs; we are all going to vote a 


in the Maine election no reference was made to 
State issues, but national questions were alone 
considered. The Republican party has been in 
power in Maine for twenty years, and there 
(Applause.) The speaker 
compared the results of Republican manage- 
ment in Maine with those of the Democratic 
administration in New York city, and said that 
every man, woman and child in New York was 
The very baby in 
New York who has been born since I came on 
to this pl: tform to-night comes crying into the 
world with a Democratic mortgage of $160 
(Great laughter.) Iam 
And when I 
rub my eyes here in Massachusetts and find that 
a son of John Quincy Adams is running as the 


ernor I refuse to believe it; and I am very sure 
that Mr. Adams himself will awake from this 
dream when it is too late and find that only his 


A REFORM NOMINEE FOR CONGRESS CON- 
FERS WITH THE CITIZENS OF THE COR- 
THEIR VIEWS UPON 


ocratic nominee for Congress in this Deestrick 
ez to wat we uv the Corners shood expeck uv 
him in the event uv the,elecshun uv Tilden and 
His eleckshun is certain enuff, ez in 


All whites wich vote 
We 
adopted this rule that we might hev peece, wich 
By simply shoot- 
in everybody wat don’t agree with yoo, yoo kin 
git a state uv harmony, a oneniss uv sentiment, 


The member elect reseeved us corjelly, and 


He sed that he wuz pledged to the sacred coz 
uv reform, and that if he wuz electid the South 
He felt 
convinsed uv this, or he wood not hev taken the 
He wuz ready to reseeve 


The 
old saint remarkt that there wuz various idees 


nited States Government to pay us the losses 
we incurred at thar hands doorin an unholy and 


form, and without that it wuz all soundin brass 
Payment uv losses to the 
He 
wuz hart and sole in this conflict, and that he 
shood fight for Tilden and Hendrix with all the 
ardor that seventy years uv trouble had left into 
His bill agin the government wuz not a 
large one, but he felt it shood be paid all the 
When the Fedrels okkepied this seck- 
shun a party of pickits okkepied his farm one 
night and burnt up a seckshun of fence fora 
fire, and confiscated a parcel of sweet potatoes. 
He didn’t expect pay for the niggers Linkin 
had unconstoonshnelly robbed him uv, but he 
shood say that for that fence and them potatoes 


The member sejested that he hed better make 
In the reform Congris 
wich he had hopes wood be electid, with a re- 
form President at its hed, ther wood hev to 
He (the member) 
wood hev to yoose money liberally in the de- 
partments to git the bills thro, and there wood 


By makin the bill $2000 the good 
He thought 
the remainin $1400 wood be enuff for a reform 


And akkordinly the Deekin made his bill over 
Captain McPelter presentid his bill for $8000. 
While he wuz servin his country in the Confed- 
rit army the Federals okkepied his distillery and 
materially injured the mashenry, besides feedin 


Understandin ez he did the necessities uv a re- 


they didn’t. 
The loosenis with wich they made out their 
claims astonished even me. Men who hed 


and the Yoonited States for forty years. 
The Corners and vicinity will reseeve, ef the 


Now that this is ashoored the Corners will do 
good work for Tilden and reform. Ez Ken- 
tuck 


for the moral effect uv a sweepin triumph in 
that State, that is ef the money is forthcomin to 


where ef its expenses is paid. 

Antissipatin the eleckshun uv Tilden and the 
payment uv the Southern war claims, Bascom 
bez extended our line uv credit at his bar. 


hev suthin tangible. Heven help on the coz uv 
reform! Petro.eum V. Nassy, 
Reformer. 


Simmons, who stayed the hand of the demol- 
isher after it had fallen on the edifice; to Wen- 
never owned even a mule put in claims for a| dell Phillips, for his touching apppeal within its 
dozen horses each, and claims wuz filed for | walls for its preservation; to Edward E. Hale, 
enuff potatoes and chickens to hev fed Ireland | for his presentation of the plan of a historical 
museum by which a general interest was en- 
reform party succeeds, nearly 4 million uy dol-| kindled; and to the women, headed by Miss L. 
Tilden because he is in favor of this nefarious | lars, wich will put us on our feet agin, pertiker- P. Sohier, who first bought the building from 
doctrine of State rights, which kept up the slave | lerly ez we don’t pay a dollar uy the taxes fur it. | the willing original purchaser, and by indefati- 


gable devotion secured the promise of the nec- 


is certain to go right, anyhow, over a| ¢88ary money to buy the land. They have all 
and | hundred uv our stanchest reformers hev volun- | acted in the spirit of true Bostonians, lovers of 
confederacy, signify all the difference between | teered to go over into Injeany to vote in October, | their native city, and proud of the reputation 


which she has made in all things that pertain to 


he denourced the idea that the| pay their expensis. The Corners will go any- | patriotism, piety and the public weal. 


The projected enterprise of a historical mu- 
seum within the venerable walls is one that can 
easily be consummated. Those who attended 


ection of 1860, says that | Thus some good comes out uv the struggle—we | the centennial exhibition of revolutionary relics 


in this city a year ago will recall the wealth of 
material that exists for the purpose. When we 
ber that Massachusetts had twice as many 
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A Simple Remedy for the South. 

‘*And there is another idea which lies at the 
root of the matter—the idea of local self gov- 
ernment.”—Richard Frothingham, at Charles- 
town, Sept. 20th. 

“Local self government” is one of the politi- 
cal war-cries of the Democrats South, imitated 
and repeated by their Northern allies. What 
does it mean? Simply that the government 
shall be in the hands of, and administered by, 
the white inhabitants, and ignoring the fact that 
the black population are a part of the commu- 
nity entitled to the same voice in the govern- 
ment as the whites; that interference by the 
nation to protect the blacks in their constitu- 
tional rights is interference with local self gov- 
ernment! It is the fashion to complain that the 
blacks are ignorant, unfitted to take any part or 
to have a voice in making or administering the 
laws; that they are led or advised by ‘‘carpet- 
baggers” or adventurers — 1. ¢., new comers. 
Suppose that all that is granted. The remedy 
is in the hands of the South themselves—the 
educated and intelligent part. They have only 


enact that a definite period of residence in the 
State shall be required to entitle one to the 
right to vote or to hold office. It may be two 
years’ residence, as in Massachusetts, or three, 
four or five years, if they think so long a resi- 
dence is needful. If the blacks are too igno- 
rant to hold office or to vote, let it be enacted 
that, as in Massachusetts, those rights shall de- 
pend on the ability to read and write. Some 
test of this ability may be required. We would 
suggest, for reading, the ability to read the con- 
stitution of these United States; or, if that is 
too long, Christ’s sermon on the mount; or, 
+} still shorter, the Ten Commandments. For 
writing, the names of Tilden and Hendricks, 
or Hayes and Wheeler, would do, with the sig- 
nature of the writer. Let the Southern States 
adopt this course, and we shall soon hear the 
last about ignorance of voters ur of ‘carpet- 
baggers.” 


Senator Boutwell’s Views. 

At the Blaine meeting, Monday evening, Sen- 
: ator Boutwell was welcomed with hearty ap- 

plause, and, after thanking Mr. Blaine for the 
clear, distinct presentation of facts which he 
~| had made, said that it was not often that pol- 
iticians were thankful for defeats; and when in 
1874, by some misguidance of public opinion, a 
Democratic House was elected, Republicans 
looked upon it as a misfortune. But the exhi- 
bition of policy which the House of Represen- 
tatives has made to the country shows that in- 
stead of a misfortune it was a piece of good 
fortune to the country, because the young men of 
the country who were not in politics fifteen years 
ago, and knew nothing of a Democratic admin- 
istration, had an opportunity to ascertain for 
themselves. It was awarning to the young men 
of the country to put no faith in the promis. s of 
the Democratic party. What Democrat in a 
free State will stand by the propositions made 
in the Democratic platforms during the last fif- 
teen years, up to the present year? The only 
merit of the Democratic party is that it presents 
* | itself to the country as what the Republican 
party has been, but not what it is. Four times 
that party has stated its positions, and four times 
those positions have been shown to be errone- 
ous and unpatriotic; and now it again asks to 
be believed. Wellis it for the Democratic party 
that it goes before the country crying that by- 
gones should be bygones. But for the Repub- 
lican party the record is glorious. What other 
party, what other organization in the world, has 
such a record as the Republican party presents 
to-day? Let reconstruction be completed, and 
civil-service reform and resumption and re- 
trenchment will follow. The Republican party 
may not have done all that it should, but it has 
taken no step which it ought not to have taken, 
or which it has retraced. The question atissue 
is whether this country shall be governed for 
the present and for four years by men who be- 
lieve that the nation has a right to exist, or by 
men who believe that whenever any State chooses 
to step out of the Union the government is at an 
end. This is a nation, and as a nation it has pow- 
er, and that power must be directed ultimately to 
the protection of the rights of citizens. There 
can be no freedom of election, no just govern- 
ment, till this nation does for the citizens within 
the limits of the republic what it will do for the 
citizens of the Union outside the limits of the 
republic. 


to exclude the ‘‘carpet-baggers” from office; to 


T 





’ 





The Old South. 
It will be with a feeling of joyful satisfaction 
wherever New England men can be found that 
it is learned that the Old South church of Bos- 
ton is.to be preserved on the land which was 
given for its maintenance by its pious patron. 
It has been a hard struggle to achieve this re- 
sult, made harder because those who should have 


mined, seemingly, to have it destroyed. And 
even now, with the cash offered them for it larger 


auction, they make such terms for the transfer 
of the land as to shock the religious sensibili- 
They 


soldiers in the war as any other community, 
and consequently possesses twice as many relics 
as any other, and that the ante-revolutionary 
material in many of our towns is nearly ex- 
baustless, we need not doubt the result. Leta 
judicious, intelligent, methodical management be 
inaugurated—of people like Mr. Hale, Mr. M. P. 
Kennard, Mrs. S. T. Hooper, and many others 
that might be named—and we shall have a beau- 


creditubly the enterprise. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


a most effective oratory. 


delighted alike by its wit and its points. 
tention unbroken, and it was the universal ver 


fective political speeches ever delivered in Bos 


We suggest that it is not worth while to repea 
the method. There is only this to be said fo 


opposition or interruption; he was, in som 


controlled by his hosts. 


the reverse process pleased. 
men, is ready for interruptions, even though th 


it out” with his disturbers, as many anothe 


form invitations had been extended, though th 


erally, it was to be a ticket admission. Thi 


a test of the unpopularity of the measure. 


Mr. Dorsuemer’s Bap Recorp.— Ther 
on the Democratic side, just now. 
seems not only to ‘‘live within his income,” a 


he advised, but to have taken good care that no 


what his income was. 


of this policy and particularly of ‘‘reform,” seem 


rendered.” 
numerous journeys from the city of Buffalo 
where he resided, to Oswego, Ogdensburg 


of September, 1868, and on twelve days of tha 
period. These journeys cover in all 7440 miles 


government to pay for them $744. 


the way of Albany on the 13th. 


miles to reach Saratoga on the next day, 596 


ber, and 604 miles to get to Troy on the 4th. 
For the journeying above described, Mr. Dor- 


‘actually and necessarily” travelled 2468 miles! 
As a matter of fact, the journeys were not only 
not actual, but were impossible and unnecessary. 
Most of the Democratic ‘‘reform” is of this 
character. 


Tue Heti-Gate Excavation anp Exeo- 
s1on.—Sunday (to-morrow) is the day now set 
for the blowing up of the obstructions in the chan- 
nel of East river at its junction with Long Island 
Sound. A great mine has been excavated under 
Hallett’s Point reef. This reef has long been 
one of the most dangerous obstructions in the 
channel, and its demolition is expected to create 
a great difference in the set of the current, and 
practically to remove all danger to navigation 


time in progress, and the workmen are now en- 
gaged in the important and dangerous service 
of charging the mine with dynamite, rend-rock 
and nitro-glycerine. The galleries are ten in 


“Sir,” wuz my anser, “I heven’t made up my | been foremost in the work were the most deter- | number, cut through the solid rock beneath the 


river, and in them seven thousand holes have 
been pierced. In these holes are placed the ex- 
somewhat resembling ‘‘fat sausages” in shape. 
They are handled with the utmost caution, and 
each is secured in its proper place to prevent 
The work is 


tiful exnibit that will be crowded all the time 
and secure an income sufficient to meet the in- 
terest onthe purchase money and maintain most 
A few fairs and ex- 
hibitions in the building before the opening of the 
museum would put the directors in funds at once. 


Mr. Buarne In Boston.—None of the large 
audience that crowded the Music Hall on Mon- 
day evening last will deny that Mr. Blaine has 
Not that he is pol- 
ished in diction, or graceful in delivery; but 
he is so earnest, forceful and apt that his speech 
He 
held his hearers for an hour and a half with at- 


dict that it was one of the most logical and ef- 


ton. We give a fair sketch of it elsewhere. 
The audience on this occasion was largely ad- 
mitted by tickets to reserved seats—a plan that 
was not preannounced, and which resulted in 
much confusion, disappointment and anger. 


it in thisinstance: Mr. Blaine doubtless desired 
a quiet and sympathetic audience near him; he 
wanted to make a complete argument without 


sense, on critical examination by a Massachu- 
setts jury, and wished to appear at his best. 
All these were secured by a ticket admission 
On the other hand, 
such discrimination in an audience at a public 
discussion, of which advertisement was made, 
is foreign to popular methods as established 
among us, and offended, probably, more than 
Mr. Blaine, of all 


whole audience were Mulligans, and Knotts, 
and Coxes, or their sympathisers, and it would 
have been better to have allowed him to ‘‘fight 


speaker has had to do here and elsewhere. It 
was hardly believed by many ‘‘inside of poli- 
tics,” even, that more than the customary plat- 


rumor was prevalent during the day that, gen- 


universality of disbelief in the method was only 


body, not even a sworn assessor, should learn 
Lieut.-Governor William 
Dorsheimer, of New York, who is an advocate 


to have been in a bad way himself not long since. 
There are on file in the Treasury department 
affidavits Mr. Dorsheimer made while District 
Attorney of the United States, to the effect that 
certain ‘‘service” for which he drew money from 
the United States was ‘‘actually and necessarily 
Among the items of this service are 


Plattsburg, Saratoga, Troy and Albany, sworn 
by Mr. Dorsheimer to have been made by his 
assistant, between the 5th of August and the 3d 


and Mr. Dorsheimer drew ‘‘mileage” from the 
According 
to this affidavit, Mr. Dorsheimer's assistant, be- 
ing in Saratoga on the Sth of August, traveled 
604 miles to reach Troy (30 miles distant) on 
the 10th, 506 miles to reach Albany (six miles 
further) on the 11th, 604 miles to get back to 
Troy on the 12th, 596 miles to reach Buffalo by 
Mr. Dorshei- 
mer swears, also, that his assistant, being in 
Albany on the 31st of August, travelled 672 


miles to return to Albany on the 3d of Septem- 


sheimer drew $246.80, having sworn that he 


enclosed by it is a magnificent sheet of water. | 
In storm the long swell of the Atlantic, with its | 
surfs and its surges, are shut out from it. When | 
the improvement is completed the westerly end 

will be ‘thell-gate” no longer, and the path of 
vessels from the eastward will be, compara- | 
tively, a path of peace. } 





POLITICAL NOTES. 


Any one of the historian Frothingham’s works 
is better reading than a half-dozen of his polit- 
ical speeches. 

Walbridge A. Field was nominated in our 
Third district, yesterday afternoon, to succeed 
Henry L. Pierce—an excellent choice for Con- 
gressman. 

The next State election before the important 
October elections in Ohio and Indiana will take 
place in Georgia, where State officers and a Leg- 
islature will be chosen on the 4th of October. 
Even Charlestown has run away from Banks, 
and Norton is chagrined. Usher leads for Con- 
gressman in the district, with Cummings near- 
by. The two will doubtless harmonize their 
forces. 

Hon. Artemas Hale, of Bridgewater, a former 
member of Congress from this State, ninety- 
three years old, recently drew up a subseription 
and headed it with $10, for the purchase of a 
Hayes and Wheeler flag, to be displayed in the 
village. 

Senator Boutwell will take the stump in Mas- 
sachusetts after the 8th of October. In the 


vania. 


enthusiasm. 
Our sympathies are with the Post. 


Banks. 


It even intimates he is ‘‘paid” to do politica 
work. Sho! sho! 


Adams for its Irish fellow-citizens to support 


stirs the native heart to rebel against it. 


t |} speech, last Friday night, said: ‘“‘Mr. Hayes 
| or Col. Hayes, or Major Hayes, or Capt. Hayes 


late war.” How many votes for Tilden wil 
€ | such talk win? 


The grapes are sour to the Louisville Courier 
Journal also. 
State of Maine is most detached from nationa 
association. 
half Canadian, a New England province, as i 


gains ought to be expected.” 


e 
The letter of Charles Francis Adams, accept 


ing the Democratic nomination for the Govern 
orship, leaves it to be understood that he is ir 
sympathy with those who oppose ‘‘the presen 
"| It would have been interesting, if not important 
to know what specific objection Mr. Adams ha 
to offer to our present State administration, anc 


e a Bs 
as Governor of the State.—Salem Gazette. 


" Rockwell & Churchill, the city printers o 
Boston, have done a service to all politician 
and public officers by printing a Massachusett 
District- Manual, in which are given the Con 
e.| gressionai, Councillor, Senatorial and Repre 


seems a fatality about the apostles of ‘‘reform” | sentative districts of the State, illustrated wit! 
Mr. Tilden 


maps. “There are added various tables of votes 


s | given in past elections. 


now, than this little compendium. 


8 | following after its long devotion to an allegec 
peaceful condition of affairs at the South :— 


ished for their lawlessness. 


paign, which the Republican managers have 
’ | willfully inaugurated in the North, than all else 
>| that has occurred in the South this season. 


ratification meeting Friday evening. 


t 


?} were addressed on the outside. Lieut.-Gov. 
Dorsheimer of New York delivered the main 
address in the hall. It was a very noticeable 
fact that the name of Mr. Adams was unpopular 
with a majority of the meeting, and wherever 
it was spoken the hisses were almost as loud as 
the applause. The reception given to ¢x-Gov- 
ernor Gaston was very enthusiastic and unani- 
mous. 

We have received a Cooper and Cary (green- 
back) organ, which complacently says: ‘‘We 
meet people every day who say to us: ‘You 
don’t think Mr. Cooper can be elected, do you?’ 
Why, certainly we do. We have not the slight- 
est doubt but what he can, and will, be elected. 
All we have to do is to enlighten the people, 
and they will vote for him with a rush. How 
can we do that? Easy enough! Let every 
man go to work in earnest, as though the whole 
work depended on him.” 
election if allthe voters read every copy of this 
organ published before election! 


That was a telling point of President Seelye’s, 


the Democratic party with new force the old al- 
legation of ‘‘unrepentant.” After recounting 


never be trusted to do right; and a party loaded 


reformation, must come from within. | 


The nomination of Mr. Adams had its cul- 
mination in his formal acceptance last week. | 
But such anacceptance! Whew! Never shall ! 
we see its like again. It not only ignores the 
Democratic party as a party, but the gentlemen | 


than probably would be derived if put up at plosives, which are contained in tin vessels to whom it is addressed as its official represen- ‘than that adopted at Music Hall, 


tatives. It confirms in a striking manner the 
anticipations of this journal with regard to it, 
that Mr. Adams would not accept a Democratic 


meantime he speaks in New York and Pennsyl- 
He made a grand speech, Thursday 
night, in New York city, creating an old-time 


Two 
years ago it cooed never so softly over Nat 
Now its voice is like the wail of a No- 
vember wind—say the 7th of November wind. 


The Jrish World, of New York, unlike its 
contemporary of Boston, the Pilot, refuses to be 
- | comforted at the nomination of Charles Francis 


and by objurgation and pictorial representation 


Alluding to the Republican candidate for the 
Presidency, Mr. Dorsheimer in his Boston 


or Corporal Hayes—he held some rank, of which 
the country is not fully informed, during the 


It says: ‘‘Of all the States the 
It is one-half Yankee and the other 


were; and, as the government has been run in 
the New England interest these last sixteen 
years, it is not a region from which Democratic 


administration of national and State affairs.’ 


exactly what he proposes to do in order to make | 
it better, if the people should see fit to elect him 


Nothing can be more | 
. | convenient of its kind, nor more in request just 


It must dreadfully wrench the Springfield Re- 
publican to have to write such confessions as the 


If there was power enougl: in the government 
of South Carolina this Butler and his crowd of 
mounted and armed men should have been pun- 
The story of their 
performances and the report of the meeting, as 
published in the local Democratic paper, is more i nies ae 
of a justification for the ‘dloody shirt” cam-/ declaration of principles says that for many 


It guarantees the} 


1876. 


—-— 








1872 the Republicans have lost 33,000 votes, 
while the Democrats have gained but 17,000. 
Choctaw county, which in 1872 cast 644 Repub- 
lican votes, did not cast one at the last election. 
Barbour county, in 1872, gave 2762 Republican 
votes, and this year but 171. These figures are 
only specimens of the record throughout the 
State. 


Charles Francis Adams, the Democratic nom 
inee for Governor, was first a Whig, then a 
Free-soiler, then a Republican, then on the 
fence, and lastly appears from his nomination 
as a full-fledged Democrat. While a Whig he 
served three years in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives and two in the Senate; asa 
Free-soiler he ran for the Vice Presidency in 
1848 on the ticket with Martin Van Buren; as 
a Republican he was elected to Congress, made 
speeches advocating Mr. Lincoln’s election, was 
appointed Minister to England, and was selected 
by President Grant as American arbitrator on 
the Geneva claims. This was his last public 
position. Mr. Adams graduated at Harvard in 
1825, studied law with Daniel Webster, but 
never practiced, and in 1829, at the age of 22, 
married a daughter of the wealthy Peter C. 
Brooks, and thus became a brother-in-law of 
Edward Everett and Nathaniel L. Frothingham. 
From 1845 to 1848 Mr. Adams edited the Daily 
Whig, a Free-soil paper in this city. 

Collector Simmons, of this port, receives a 
good deal of newspaper attention just now; 
but he evidently holds his own in all controver- 
sies. Ie lately put it toa Bristow organ in this 
manner: ‘*Permit me to repeat what ex-Secre- 
tary Bristow said to me in the parlors of the 
Revere House within a month: *That the Bos- 
ton Custom House was the most efficient, best 
managed, and had given the best evidence of 
practical civil-service reform, of any institution 
in his department during his administration.’ 
I presume he will be considered good authority.” 
} | The following trom the same letter, is not only 
sense, but the practice is based on simple jus- 
tice and a regard for personal self-respect :— 


Every man in the Custom House at Boston is 
required to be present at his desk, and to dili- 
gently and faithfully attend to his duties during 
those business hours of the day fixed by the 
’ | government regulations. When the business 
of the day ceases, and he has performed the 
duties required of him by the government, his 
time is his own; he becomes an unrestricted 
citizen, with all the rights and privileges apper- 
taining to him, as such, with the same right to 
think, to talk, to organize, to vote, and to act 
for himself, that any man in the community is 
entitled to exercise. g 

The Collector claims to have run his office in 


accord therewith; and we do not doubt it. 


’ 


, 


letter of acceptance of his nomination for Gov- 
ernor :-— 

Philadelphia, 12 Sept., 1876.—Ion. W. W. 
Warren, President Convention of Delegates, 


1 


Massachusetts opposed to the present adminis- 
tration of national and State affairs, held at 
Worcester on the 6th instant, has been forward- 
ed to me at this place. 
honor conferred upon me, by the manner as well 
as the substance of the call so unanimously 
made upon me, I cannot in principle do other- 
wise than obey. I never in my life have solic- 


a 
t 


, 


never dared to refuse. The time for service on 
mny part is fast passing away, but my interest in 
>| the prosperity and the honor of the country will 
S| cease only with mv life. 
1) that the policy of the ruling party will not tend 
to the eradication of the great evil that prevails 


neither will it promote the restoration of inter- 


f| nal peace and harmony—a vital object, in my 


, | Opinion, to the complete restoration of the coun- 


lbe able to 


ends, however feeble it may be, is entirely at 


s 


-| your command.—With great respect, CHARLES 


Francis AbAMs. 

Of which the New York 7itmes says: ‘‘Mr. 
A | Adams might have said ‘Democratic’ just once. 
The enthusiastic Democrat will search in vain 
through this frigid document for any recogni- 
tion of his party.” The Springfield Repudlican 
speaks of “the icy precision and cold _ polite- 


ness” of the letter. 
is its great feature. It is equal to shaking hands 
with two fingers. We give our enthusiastic 
Celtic Democratic brethren joy over the pos- 
session of such a warm-natured gentleman. 


1 


The late woman-suffrage convention in this 
i city had 706 delegates from 105 towns. Their 





Charles Francis Adams wrote the following 


etc. :—Dear Sir:—Your letter informing me of 
t} my nomination by a convention of voters of 


Fully appreciating the 


ited an office, but when summoned to it I have 


Convinced as I am 


—the tendency to corruption in official station ; 


; try—I can only say that whatever service I may 
render to the attainment of these 


The iciness of that letter 


the way back to prosperity, vote for Mr. Tilden | cy hed happened to have hed half dollars, wich | result especial thanks are due to Mr. George W. | and of passengers. The geographical position | the vote of the Republicans has fallen off 38, | limbo from which it ean never escape. In the 
of Long Island presents it as a great breakwater 000 since 1874, and the Democratic vote instead days of Webster and Clay a man was of some 
in front of the mainland coast. The ‘“Sound” of increasing, has itself diminished 8000. Since | account as embodying something of the popular 
mind. Were they living in our day they might 
be respectable figure-heads, but nothing more. 
What has happened to men is also happening to 
measures of public policy. 
keen in scenting a sham, and equally expert in 
unravelling knotty problems. 


The people are 


Whoever has 
faced an audience, in the present campaign, has 
had abundant, if nota painful, experience of this 
fact. 

For example, we had supposed that the finan- 
cial issue was, in this section, at least, all-ab- 
sorbing. But the people have taught us differ- 
ently. The only effect of the effort to dis- 
credit the greenback has been to attract public 
attention more closely to it, and actually to or- 
ganize for the purpose of preserving it. We 
doubt if a speaker could go before an audience 
of either party with the proposition, pure and 
simple, to substitute the old bank circulation 
for that of the government without being hooted 
down. They tacitly acquiesce as to the gold 
dollar, but they are by no means enthusiastic 
over it; nor would they, to all appearances, put 
themselves to much inconvenience to obtain it. 
In plain English, the great mass of the people 
don’t consider it to be an issue worth disputing 
about, and they seem to entertain a shrewd sus- 
picion that there is very little besides Buncombe 
in it. 3 

As to civil-service reform it is only necessary 
to remark the smirk on the face, when this issue 
is presented, to divine its true significance. But 
in this case let it be proposed to create a body 
of permanent government officials, in as many 
words. In sucha form the public mind would 
grapple with it, but only to strangle it at once. 
That is something the people do not believe in, 
never did, and never will; while as to the de- 
mocracy it is known to be a most contemptible 
and bold-faced pretence. The feeling that one 
man is as good as another, that one man has as 
much right as another, and that all ought to 
have an equal chance in public affairs, is deep- 
rooted and ineradicable. 

But there «ts an issue to which they are 
thoroughly alive, and not to blame for it, 
either, viz., the preservation of the government 
from Southern outlawry. This is something 
that commends itself to their hearts and homes. 
The flower-strewed grave 13 a perpetual re- 
minder. The horrors of Libby and Anderson- 
ville remaining unatoned for and unrepented of 
give a ghastly character to the foe; and when 
to these are added the massacre of unoffending 
negroes, in time of peace, upon the most friv- 
olous pretexts, the people are aroused to a sense 
of danger, and feel that but little faith can be 
placed in a settlement which has no higher 
guarantee than the barbaric instinct. 

Herein do we realize the true power of Amer~ 
ican opinion as developed by popular edn cation. 
Without such a basis a free government upon a 
large scale is an impossibility. With this effec- 
tive codidjutor we have been able to overcome 
the difficulties incident to a totally new and 
We had un- 
dertaken the extraordinary task of yoking to- 


complex system of government. 


gether two systems of labor which were dia- 
It was a sore trial of faith 
and patience; a sad commingling of right and 


metrically opposite. 


wrong, containing within itself the elements of 
an unavoidable explosion. But when the dread 
hour arrived it found the people ready, when 
their would-be leaders were not, to stamp out 
forever the only stain upon their fair record. Lt 
was done, but not without a fearful sacrifice of 
human life; and now they mean that it shall stay 
done. If there be any doubt upon this point 
let some one more foolhardy than the rest go 
to a mass meeting and propose a return to ante- 
bellum days! He might live to get home, but 
he would wish to die immediately thereafter. 
The contingency of the South being again 
united upon its traditional policy seems never 
to have been anticipated by our reconstruction- 
ists; and yet we never had a reason to suppose 
that it would be otherwise. They may have 
faith in the colored vote who choose; we have 
Nothing is more probable than that @ 
large part of that vote will affiliate with the 
Democracy of its own accord as soon as the 
flush of triumph has passed away. 


none. 


This has 
been the case in the North, and it would have a 
double motive at the South. We must take 
into account the reiction which always follows 
a great war. Itis not until the clash of arms 
has ceased that the real contest begins which is 





>| years they have appealed to both the great po- 
litical parties of the State to rectify the injus- 
tice which taxes and governs women without 





The Democracy of this city had a rousing | their consent, and which subjects them to cruel | 
Faneuil | jegal disabilities as wives, mothers and widows. 
Hall was packed to its utmost capacity, and | put their appeals have been disregarded. 
thousands who were unable to gain admittance 


The 
Republican party, of Massachusetts, after re- 
peatedly endorsing woman-suffrage in its plat- 
form and repudiating it in the Legislature, has 
just refused to invite Republican women to take 
part in the nomination of their representatives, 
and has framed a platform which it declares has 
| The 
| Democratic party of the State has refused to 
| take any action on the subject. The Prohibi- 
tory party of the State, on the contrary, has in- 
vited women to take part in its primary meet- 
ings, with an equal voice and vote in the nom- 
ination of candidates and the transaction of busi- 
|ness. It has made the establishment of woman- 
| suffrage one of its avowed objects, and has nom- 
| inated candidates all of whom are suffragists. 

| State governments have jurisdiction over matters | 
with which the national government has no con- 
cern. They maintain that State officers should 

| be elected upon State issues, independent of na- 

tional politics; and whereas woman-suffrage is 

purely a question of State policy, it is the duty 

of the woman-suffragists so to cast their ballots | 
| next November as to represent their principles | 


a double meaning on the suffrage issue. 











| 
| 
| 


| “governments are just only wben they rest on 


| the consent of the governed,” and that the es- | 


| of party, as the candidates who represent im- | 


at that point. The excavations have been along | shame has not yet shaken off its sins.” The I. Baker heads their ticket. 
reformation of a party, like every other true | 








to give a practical direction to the new ideas. 
Many a fine scheme has fallen through when it 
}came to the practical detail. But the South 
| cannot be otherwise than a unit with or without 
the colored vote. The same intelligence which 
rules everywhere must, in the nature of things, 
ultimately attain a supremacy even there; and 
then we shall see the beginning of the end. 
But we forget that this is a ‘‘dead” issue! 
Would that it were dead and decently buried! 
That we should escape from the effects of a 
great revolution as easy as the putting-on of a 
glove is an idea suggested in the true spirit of 
adolescent verdancy ; but it is in itself an ab- 
surdity, and in terms a contradiction. That all 
has subsided peacefully, and that the late ‘‘un- 
pleasantness” is quite forgotten, is the favorite 
jargon of the sophs and supes of the day who 
have never read of the inveteracy of family 
feuds, nor of the uncompromising character of 
civil contentions of any kind. B. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

From Newport. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Newport, R. I., Sept. 20, 1876. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON GREENE. 

*‘There will be something in literature worth 

living for,” I always say when I know George 
Washington Greene has a new book in hand. 


SPECIAL 


in his Worcester speech, when he fastened upon | in the choice of State officers. Believing that | Having read, admired and digested his last ex- 


cellent work, entitled ‘‘The German Element 
in the War of American Independence,” I am 


some of its gross offences, he called attention | tablishment of a truly representative govern- ready to demand more in the same line. I re- 
to the fact that it had never manifested one | ment is vastly more important than the success | solved this morning to ascertain if there were 
symptom of contrition, and added that a “‘wrong | of Rice or Adams, they commend their nomi- | 4Dy prospect of another contribution to the his- 

: eee : an | nee he suffrages of the people, irrespective | torical lore of the country, that I might have the 
doer who will never acknowledge his wrong can | nees to the suffrag people, Pp ’ g 


pleasure of anticipation, or, failing this, that I 


down with misdeeds which it will not own with | partial suffrage and equal rights for all. John might have the satisfaction of denouncing Mr. 


Greene in person for culpable indifference to 
the well-being of the reading public. I there- 


COMMUNICATIONS. | fore slipped across Narragansett Bay to East 


The writers in this department, alone, are to be held 
responsible for the sentiments advanced. | 








The Ticket Grievance. 
Eprror CoMMONWEALTH:—A more _ill-ad- 
vised mode of managing a political gathering | 


( 


evening, could not have been devised. Had it | I 
been distinctly announced that tickets of ad- | 
mission would have been required it would | 


i 


| Here, also, his 
| Nathaniel Greene, was born; and I have seen 


Greenwich, Mr. Greene’s birthplace and home. 


illustrious ancestor, General 


on the lawn of the old homestead at Potow- 


| hemet (an Indian name signifying ‘‘place of all 


fires”). a little out of town, anchors pf his own 
on Monday forg 


ing, which had been preserved as heir- 
Mr. Greene is living with his family 


n elegant retirement, in Wind-Hill Cottage, a 


ooms. 


quaint and picturesque dwelling-house, with the 
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Thoughts” :— 

In calm, and cool, 
I find my old accus 
My brethren, wher 
Shall utter words; 
Nor deep-toned or 
Nor dim light fallin 
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; on to tals was put a clause for| digging his ditches so that the Mexicans could | they aint a goin to scrootinize the claim uv a d Sunday igi Murdy, the United States engineer in charge ; : . : : wildering way; unexpected little windows seem 
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Washington, for a copy of the Directory of the of the crowd which was congregated in Winter awiciat 


Forty-fourth Congress, third edition, corrected , Street were leading citizens, who have the best 
Mr. Poore prepares the , Sort of feeling for the Republican party, and it 
Mr. j 


ar can easily be conceived that they went home 
with the idea that they had been sold. It was 


guages, and contains the standards of every de- 
partment of literature, while in the field of 
poetry alone it covers the range from Homer 
to Longfellow. The Longfellow collection em- 
braces everything in prose and verse from the 
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People who ‘‘don't take stock” in accounts of former has become a great.and almost self-sub- , of forty years.” These few words tell the story 
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come flocking to the exposition from the four 
quarters of the globe, and especially from the 
thirty-eight States of the Union, have changed 
the physiognomy of the city till it wears an un- 
familiar 100k to those who knowit best. Chest- 
nut street answers more faithfully than Broad- 
way itself to the exaggerated accounts which 
New Yorkers, when away from home, are prone 
to give of the Broadway throng. The flapping 
flags that shine and flutter from every point of 
vantage make the way of the pedestrian seem 
to lie between interminable walls of unstable 
mosaic. The private boarding-houses, whose 
number provoked the remark that there was 
more than one apiece for every possible guest, 
are all entertaining a fair complement of stran- 
gers; in some cases, where a group of half-a- 
dozen or more have left home together and are 
determined that the same roof shall cover them, 
putting a portion of them to sleep in cots and 
temporary shake-downs. There is scarcely a 
home throughout the city whose inmates are 
not discussing the departure, enjoying the pres- 
ence, or expecting the arrival, of centennial 
guests. 


in early manhood, and an engraving of Arnold 
of Rugby; while the drawing-room has the 
fresh, piquant face of Gen. Greene's wife, who 
was one of the belles of the Revolution. I also 
saw a pin, one of the most interesting of Revo- 
lutionary souvenirs, oval in form, and about an 
inch and a half in length, which was given to 
Mr. Greene’s father by Gen. Washington. It 
contains General Washington’s initials, G. W., 
wrought from his own hair, and they are sur- 
rounded by a wreath, looking like the finest of 
sea-moss, made of the hair of Gen. Washington 
and his wife, Martha Washington, half of the 
wreath being made from the hair of each. . 

I found Mr. Greene completing a history of 
Rhode Island, the birthplace of religious tolera- 
tion, and, as such, memorable to all philosoph- 
ical students of universal history. The history 
of a State is to national kistory what that of 
each regiment is to the record of the grand 
army. This work will be invaluable. I[t will 
fill a gap in literature, since it presents, with 
an accuracy which is above suspicion, the mar- 
vellous scope of the character and genius of 
Roger Williams, whose diplomatic abilities and 
achievements were as remarkable as his high 
culture and religious fervor. ‘The following ex- 
tract from the work will, I jjope, give a healthy 
mental stimulus to critics, who, concerning 
Roger Williams and Rhode Island, can see no 
fault in Massachusetts :— 

Rhode Island had never been looked upon by 
Massachusetts with friendly eyes. That a ban- 
ished man should have become the founder ofa 
new colony, close upon her borders, was irritat- 
ing toher pride. That his success asa coloniser 
should have cut her off from the beautiful Nar- 
ragansett Bay, was humiliating to her ambition 
of territorial aggrandizement. That a freedom 
of conscience subversive of her theological dog- 
mas should have been the fundamental principle 
of the new government, was irritating to her 
bigotry. Thus, although she did not hesitate to 
avail herself of the good offices of Roger Wil- 
liams to avert a dangerous war, she did not 
scruple to forbid the sale to citizens of Rhode 
Island of the powder and arms which they 
needed for their own protection, and excluded 
them from the league which the other colonies 
of New England had formed for their defence. 

" CLAM-BAKES AND PIES. 


INCIDENTS. 
To faithfully describe the boat-races, dog and 
cattle shows, anniversary ceremonies, State cel- 
ebrations, and other interesting appurtenances 
of the big exhibition, would tax a correspondent 
who spent all the hours of daylight flitting from 
place-to-place in active observation, who drove 
a rapid pen each evening till sleep could no 
longer be resisted, and all night long lay under 
the shadow of the exposition, which bestrid 
him like a huge nightmare, ‘‘ard stretched it- 
self to seem more huge.” Such infatuated de- 
votion might succeed in exhausting, if not the 
interminable material, certainly the strength of 
the writer, though the patience of the reader 
would probably be the first thing to collapse. 
Sufficient variety can be found in a faithful de- 
scription of the permanent features of the expo- 
sition, though any progress through it thus far 
resembles the passage of the knight across the 
chess-board, leaping over more than he touches 
upon. The Main Hall is the world’s epitome. 
The tourist may fail to find therein an unimpor- 
tant nation or two of whose existence he is re- 
minded when he looks through a geographical 
dictionary, but sees spread out before him, in 
seeming confusion, which changes upon close 
inspection to admirable order, a collection so 
vast and varied of the treasures of nature and 
the triumphs of art, representing most coun- 
tries in each continent and numerous islands in 
all the oceans, that the impression received is 
of redundancy. A_ sense of incompleteness 
cannot possibly enter the mind, which is at once 
satisfied that no further contribution from any 
source could either make the display more in- 
teresting or add to its variety. 

IN THE MAIN BUILDING. 

The different nations have been brought un- 
der one roof by a species of compression like 
that described in the first book of ‘Paradise 
Lost,” by which the immense senate of large 
statured angels were congregated in the re- 
splendent council-hall erected by Mammon and 
his assistants. The happy valley of this world 
in-doors is the open space in the center, where, 
on a raised dais, is a superb piano; several stu- 
pendous organs stand near enough to make 
their faintest notes audible; skillful performers 
are not wanting; vocal music alternates or 
mingles with instrumental; so that the tired 
sight-seer, temporarily suspending his views 
afoot, may sink into one of the many comfort- 
able seats, shut, if he pleases, his weary eyes, 
and, becoming ‘‘all ear, take in the strains that 
would create a soul under the ribs of death.” 
Of the four nations which form the boundaries 
of this retreat two I have already described— 


lament that one has not the seven stomachs of a 
camel—hamnts the scene of every Rhode Island 
clam-bake. Of the pleasures of ‘bakes” I do 
not need to convince Massachusetts readers, 
but of the delights of “pies” I have never seen 
or heard a word in our State. I will, therefore, 
as well as my mouth, watering in prospect and 
retrospect, will allow me, give you the rule for 
Newport clam-pie: Take slices of salt-pork 
and boil them with slices of potato till the latter 
are done; save the water and put it with the 
water which comes from the clams as you open 
their shells and cut off their heads. This liquid 
is to be thickened, seasoned with salt and pep- 
per, and made into a gravy, to be served with 
the pie. Take an iron or tin dripping-pan, line 
it with the crust, which should be made with 
some sort of rising, saleratus or cream-of-tar- 
tar and soda, and not quite so rich as ordinary 
pastry. Then lay in the prepared clams, which 
have been thoroughly washed, in numbers to 
your taste, add slices of pork and potato with 
salt and pepper, but no liquid. The clams will 
be cooked in a lively, but not rash, oven by the 
time the crust is done, and the other ingredients 
having been cooked, before, will be very tender. 
Eat hot, with the gravy, and with or without 
vegetables, and you will have a delicious dish. 
MIANTONOMO HILL, 

about two miles from Newport State House, 
was named for the sachem of all the tribes of 
the Narragansetts, who had his seat here, and 
here Roger Williams came to make a treaty of 
peace with him, at the time of King Philip’s war. 
It is not difficult, standing on this hill with the 
bay and islands before you, to understand the 
frenzied nationality of the aborigines, who heard 
“The pale man’s axe ring through their wood,” 


Germany, gorgeous in glittering porcelain, and 
England, shining tn artistic silver. 

FRANCE. 
France holds well her own; indeed, to the 


connoisseur, not hastening to give his verdict 





and saw 


by no means close together, and about six feet 


that the fact of its failing to topple down head- 
long is proof positive that it is a mere sham, 


rate, some enthusiastic entomologist has gath- 
ered there, and transmitted to the exposition, the 
most extensive collection of creeping, crawling, 


I heard one exclaim, as she turned away, ‘‘I’m 
sorry I saw it; I never want to see it again!” 
Further down in the department two ladies, who 
had just encountered each other and were evi- 
dently friends, exchanged these words: ‘“‘Have 
you seen the Dead Christ?” No; but I have 
heard about it; I am doing my best to avoid it.” 
'The most extensive of these groups, and one 
which contains nothing to harrow the feelings, 
is that representing the infant Saviour, lying in 
the manger, the kings of the earth, clad in their 
regal robes, standing or kneeling round in humble 
adoration. Two magnificent pieces of tapestry, 
that look, at a little distance, like large oil- 
paintings, are to be seen in this department. 
One, a rural scene, is called ‘‘The Fortune- 
teller;” the other represents the interior of a 
Turkish harem. They measure fifteen feet by 
nine, each, and can be bought for $4700 apiece. 
There is a fine display of artificial flowers, natu- 
ral-looking enough to deceive any but a-bot- 
anist, and exhibiting greater variety and con- 
trast of color than in nature was ever crowded 
into the same space. 
SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland exhibits her very large moun- 
tains in very small photographs; she hangs up, 
however, two immense maps, on which are 
shown the results of the last geographical and 
topographical survey. The ingenuity of the in- 
habitants is revealed in clocks and watches, and 
in a double-barrelled musical-box, a whole or- 
chestra in itself, which played selections from 
‘*Martha” while I made the tour of the coun- 
try. One large compartment contains nothing 
but lace—in curtains, in flounces, in collars and 
edgings, in handkerchiefs and scarfs, and in all 
customary and conceivable forms. Hvug-skin 
leather is also shown; excuse the incongruous 
juxtaposition, or blame the Swiss for it. It 
seems questionable taste to carry on the making 
of fine lace and the tanning of hogs’-hide in the 
same small country. The usual provision-store 
display is made; a beggarly account of boxes 
and bottles; and the skill in whittling in which 
the Switzer surpasses the Yankee is shown in 
bird-boxes, toy-houses and mild-faced cows, all 
produced by dexterous handling of the pocket- 
knife. 

BELGIUM. 

Belgium shows a model school, with all the 
paraphernalia of instruction. An old white- 
haired gentleman sat inside, and a stranger who 
had followed me in wanted me to tell him if 
that was a Belgian school-boy, but I was as ig- 
norant as himself about the true status of the 
inmate. A large and complete gymnasium is 
attached to the school, where muscle is devel- |. 
oped to keep pace with mind. In this depart- 
ment are the finest mirrors that the exposition 
can show. One of them is 16 feet by 11, a single 
sheet of glass, without flaw. Another nearly as 
large is oval, and is surrounded by an elaborate 
massive gilt frame. A very high and very 


in 


bird-house, or like the pilot box of a ferry-boat; 
the pastor from his elevated position would have | 9! 
below him ‘‘a sea of upturned faces,” but the 
congregation would soon have a pain in the 
back of its neck from too great an elevation of 
the chin. In a frame, which is an immense 
silver horse-shoe, are small specimens of other 
horse-shoes, very minute, and farriers’ tools, 
whose proper names it would require a learned 
blacksmith to furnish. 
BRAZIL. 

Brazil is surrounded by a singular wall, or 
rather fence. It is supported on slender posts, 


high. The top structure resting on these is 
thick and bulky, and of such seeming weight 


constructed of thinnest material, hollow through- 


out, and scarcely heavier than a balloon. Bugs 
seem to be the chief product of Brazil. At any 





“The pale man's sail skim o'er their flood.” | where there is the greatest sheen and splendor, 


It is an open question with me which is most} surpasses her opposite neighbors in a display of | biting, stinging things that ever eongregated in 
. . rae | 

charming, sunset in the bay, or sunset on this | pronze work, most’of which, if set down among | one case. 

| microscope would be required to see all their 


hill, whence, if you will wait for the darkness, | the masterpieces in the art-gallery, would seem 
you can count seven beacon-lights shining quite in keeping with its surroundings there. 
through the gloom. At the foot of the hill | Some of the articles superadd (that is to say 
stood the old Malbone villa, and on the site| syperfluously add) other qualities to their beauty 
stands the only residence which has moved me) of form and fitness for ornament. They are 
to real human envy since I have been in New- | vases, chandeliers and clocks—the vases mak- 
port. It is the house of Mayor Bedlowe, and | jng only a very thin pretence of usefulness, it 
is in an oak grove overlooking the Bay. It is | being difficult to determine what other earthly 
impossible to imagine anything more delightful | ching they can be good for except the all-suffi- 
than this situation. This hill was fortified by | cient good of gratifying our love of the beauti- 
the British in 1778, and some of the earth-| fal; the clocks have not this advantage, for 
works.can yet be distinguished. There is also | on their bright faces time is visibly recording 
a group of skeleton apple-trees which it pleased | pis progress; the chandeliers would hold their 
me to jancy must have blossomed and borne’ wax-tapers as sturdily as the cheapest tin-can- 
fruit in the far-off Indian days. They are per-/ dlestick its tallow-dip, and thus, perhaps, ridi- 
fectly leafless, and the large limbs look like | eylously, but inevitably, the force of their ap- 
gigantic coral formations. I lingered on the | peal to our wsthetic sense is weakened and the 
hill, { lingered in the valley, and just as I| mind refuses to think of them as other than 
turned resolutely towards the town the sweet- articles of utility handsomely decorated. The 
est bird-note I ever heard floated through the | greater part of the display consists of works of 
air—the beginning of a wild outpouring of mel- | art, pure and simple, and possesses a high de- 
It com- | gree of merit. If marble is a more honorable 
| material-than bronze to body forth an artist's 
| conception, then these groups and figures de- 
serve to be duplicated in marble. Two dancers, 
on Marlboro’ street. | hoped to find primitive | male and female, are in advance of the rest, as 
Quakerism here, but alas! it is sadly degen-j jf they had walked out to go through their per- 
erate. There were not more than two or three | formance where they could be seen to best ad- 
Quaker bonnets—the men took their hats off—  yantage; their faces, however. contradict this 
the women, in some instances, sat with the | supposition, for on them is written absolute 


ody from a Southern mocking-bird. 
pleted the enchantment of the hour. . 
I went on First and Fourth day to the old 
FRIENDS’ MEEBTING-HOUSE, 


men, and, worst of all, they hada green-and- | unconsciousness of observation and complete 
Was ever! abandon to the enjoyment of their own rapid 
anything equal to this? One of them brandishes | 
ing, why could they not buy good Quaker drab? | a tambourine, her companion clutches a trian- | 
I shall expect to hear of an organ and a steeple | gle, and both show such an exuberance of 
next. The long silence, however, before the | youthful spirits that the spectator can scarcely 


black carpet and green cushions. 
When they were buy-/ and graceful motion. 


and excite a shudder as they hang there impaled, | 
apparently once eapable of reducing in a few 
minutes a healthy man to a fit condition fora 
coffin. 
used in the schools of the empire. 
flowers, some of which are exceedingly showy, 
and probably natural-looking to a person famil- 
iar with the flora of Brazil. 


| A complete idea of the public works can be 


Some of them are so small that a) 2" 


members; others are large as a small mouse, 


A large number of drawings are shown, 
Artificial 


An excellent like- 
ness of the emperor is an ornament to the de- 
partment. I hasten to improve an opportunity 
to show my familiarity with the features of royal 
personages by declaring it to be just like him. 
The agricultural and mineral resources of the 
country are amply exhibited. 
THE NETHERLANDS. 

The Netherlands offer the most striking con- 
trast to mountainous Switzerland, being, as the 
name denotes, the low lands of Europe. The 
greater part of the country has been reclaimed 
from ocean, which is kept from redccupying its 
old domain by an elaborate system of dykes, | 
erected and maintained by the government. 


obtained from the many carefully-constructed 

models. The industries of the inhabitants are 

liberally displayed, but differ little from those of 

the other continental nations. Strong winds 

prevail over the country, and, coal being scarce, 

the windmill is the almost universal motive- 

power. Anexhibit made by the artisans’ school 

shows the care taken by this industrious and | 
frugal people to teach their children useful han- 

dicrafts. 


th 


MEXICO. 








spirit moved, was very refreshing. It was de- | forbear smiling in sympathy. Near-by Ulysses, 
lightful to miss the blare of the organ, the op- scantily-clad in his beggar’s garb, which still 
eratic shrieks of a choir, and the oratorical dis- disguises him, is putting forth all his strength 
There really was! jn bending his terrible bow, to be used as soon 


play of the modern sermon. 
a little time to think of duty towards God and | as the cord is taut, in wholesale slaughter of the | 
one’s neighbor. Forming another group, 
in the evening, by a very beautiful woman, and neas doth ‘from the flames of Troy upon his 
was an earnest, extempore plea for faith and re- | shoulder the old Anchises bear.” The figures 
pentance; but even this, excellent as it was, Was | jn all the groups are conceived with rare artis- | 
not as good as the quiet, which seemed like an j tic taste and wrought with a fidelity which ex- 
illdstration of Whittier’s exquisite **First-Day | tends to the faithtul execution of each swelling | 
muscle. It will not do to leave this exhibit with- | 
out mentioning a three-feet long copy of the Dy- | 
[ find my old accustomed place peel ing Gladiator. It is, no doubt, a faithful imita- | 
My brethren, where perchance no human tongue |, il ara : | 
3 : ; er scale a > aster- | 
Shall utter words; where never hymn is sung, tion upon a smaller scale of the ancient master- | 
Nor deep-toned organ blown, norcenser swung, piece, and never, till 1 looked at it, did I appre- 
Nor dim light falling through the pictured pane! ejate the full beauty of Byron's description. | 
Phere, syllabled by silence, let me hear Let those who wish to see how faithful to fact | 
The still, small voice which reached the proph- ‘ 2 sg | 
et’s ear; a great poet can be in his greatest moments 
Read in my heart a still diviner law stand before this prostrate figure and repeat to 
Than Israel's leader in his tables saw! | themselves the well-known lines from ‘Childe 
There le .s “oO Yu -setting si ‘ oe . . . 
Phere let me strive with each besetting sin, Harold.” The display of the French potters is 
Recall my wandering tancies, and restrain , ak eos te | 
ie : : ery be ; ense Vases : 2 
Phe sore disquiet of a restless brain; very beautitu WO UMense A ases 10 ib are Te 
And as the path of duty is made plain | nowned throughout the exposition, from Mexico 
May grace be given that I may walk therein. to Italy. 
Not like the hireling, for his seltish gain, | exhibition here, and are about ten feet high; their 
With backward giances and reluctant tread; j : 
Making a merit of his coward dread; capacity great enough to accomodate the forty 
But cheerful, in the light around me thrown, 
Walking as one to pleasant service led; 
Doing God's will as if it were my own, 
Yet trusting not in mine, but in his strength 
alone 


The only sermon I heard was | suitors of Penelope. 


Thoughts” :— 
In calm, and cool, and silence, once again 


They were constructed expressly for 


| thieves. 
are flowers, parts of machinery, and the fruits 
of the earth; the other, bearing the date “1776,” 
shows cannon and the tempestuous sea. A 
| huge barometer, in size nearly equal to a hogs- 
‘head, occupies an elevated position, its clock- 
like face causing it to be frequently looked-up 
to for the time of day. Towering still higher 
is a large bust of Washington, in green bronze, 
his glorious features serene and resolute and 
A singular-looking group of 


Arpaia Howarp. 


From the Centennial Exposiion. 
TO THRE COMMONWEALTH. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 19, 1876. 


SPECIAL 
THE CITY CROWDED. 

Philadelphia usually absorbs the strangers, | majestic as ever. 
who on special occasions flock into it, without figures, larger than life, but not half as natural, 
betraying the fact that there has been any in- | and clad in highly-colored robes, make the at- 
The vast aggregation , mosphere seem decidedly foreign. They con- 


crease in her population. 
and are de- 


of dwellings, with their fair proportion of ho- | sist of popes, saints and martyrs, 
tels, can give comfortable homes to a host of | signed for the ornamentation of the interi 
transient visitors, and neither residents or guests | cathedrals. These religious figures are a strik- 
find themselves stumbling over each other. The! ing feature in this department, and are sur- 
streets have rarely, before this year, presented rounded all day long by admiring or curious 
such an appearance that the old resident, find- crowds. St. Peter sits conspicuous and gigan- 
ing unusual difficulty in making his way along) tic, two large keys held in his left hand, and 
the often-travelled route, has been roused from | two fingers of the right hand upraised, point- 


his reverie to remark, ‘What a multitude of | ing, I suppose, the way to heaven. A life-size | committee will make no appeal to the pablie 
The unprece- | effigy of the Virgin sits supporting the dead | until the title is actually transferred. This will fidelity of the picture were remarkable. Every 
| detail of the figure and surroundings was brought 
Gen. Horace Binney Sargent has issued an | to notice; particularly, the anatomy of the wo- 


strangers must be in town!” 
dented crowds—I would say hordes if the word | Saviour, whose naked body, its wounds 


did not belie the prevalent spirit of hospitality | conspicuous and bloody, lies across her lap. At 
by suggesting an unwelcome invasion — who least twenty people were staring at it intently. ‘ order expressing his gratification that a pro- man was a study for its naturalness. 





At the base of one, labelled ‘‘1876,” | 


or of | °Fs occupied the central reading-room on Sun- 


all | take place within tnirty days. 


Mexico has a beautiful mineral display. There 


largest cart-wheel, and worth $72,000. 


The weight of the | 
Pi }m 
Curiously- | j, 


cences checked me ia time. 
precious lump is 4004 pounds. 


ing object from the vegetable kingdom, an enor- 
feet wide. 
A PROMISE. 


self in my own country, which I shall travel | 
through from Texas to Maine in my next letter. | 
OTTER. | 

| 





BRIEF NOTES. 


| 
The New York Times has entered upon its |™ 


twenty-sixth year—one of the best and bravest | 
journals of the country. 
It would not be in the heart of a good Chris- | 


‘tian atter such favors of fruit as came to us from | 
| Edward A. White and Lewis Slack to refrain 
from offering devout thanks. Both these gen- 
| tlemen ap-pear to the best advantage. 
Rev. M. J. Savage will occupy his pulpit to- | 
| morrow (Sunday). We shall resume the print- | 
ing of his sermons next week. During his va- | 
cation he has published a volume of sermons, 
|and a work upon ‘The Ministry of Affliction. 
Despite his present politics, Hon. Francis W. 
| Bird continues one of the best of men, loyal to 
| old friendships, and doing large and small kind- | 
| nesses all the time, though he does not spare one 
ot us Black Republicans when he thinks he can 
| get off a good joke upon us. 


| there were 74,615 volumes used, that 338 read- 


| days, and that there are 304,242 volumes in the 
| central and branch libraries. 


friends. 


hdad-assistant. 
loveable lady. 
John B. Parker (a nephew of Theodore Par- 
ker), for many years treasurer of the Eastern 
Railroad Company and clerk of the Board of 
Directors, has resigned his positions, and they 
are now filled by Nathaniel G. Chapin. 
pleasing anecdotes are told of Mr. Parker's in- 
He has served as treas- 
urer since the great defalcation of William S. 
Tuckerman. 
Bishop Edmund Storer Janes, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, died in New York on 
He was born in Sheffield, 
is State, April 27, 1807, and most of his early 
He taught, | 


tegrity and judgment. 


Tuesday afternoon. 


he had a host. 


| Bonnat of Paris. 
| isque,” and represented a Cairo negress, playing 
' | with a parrot held on her finger, while she was ing and printing Methodist hymns into the 
| A contract has been made under which the directing a mouthfal of smoke from a cherbouke | Spanish-Mexican language, which he described 


The former 


The latter is 


It would 





BUSINESS NOTES. 


It is very beau- 


The October Nursery is out. 


tiful. 
More music-books at Oliver Ditson & Co.’s. 
See their advertisement. 
Houghton & Dutton, 55 [Tremont street, are 
making a general disposal of blankets, suits, 
shawls, and other ladies’ goods, at very low pri- 
ces. 
The advantages given by the city of Boston 
to all who desire to learn to draw are mentioned 
The schools are free to the 


another column. 


pupils. 


Boston’s evening high-school, in the Bow- 
handsomely-carved pulpit towers up like a huge ditch School building, South street, will open 
on Monday week, at 7 P. M.—a fine oppottu- ing the rain on Sunday morning; and the horse- 
car from the northern suburbs landing us most 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. have their annual fall | conveniently at the corner of Bromfield and 
Washington streets we drifted into the Bromfield | I 
Methodist, where the latch-string is always out |t 
and there is a ready welcome to the wayfarer. | t 
After the usual preliminary services a most in- | t 
carts, laden with vegetables, and fruit and eggs, 
and milk and butter, which has with every morn- 


ty for many. See notice. 


opening of costumes and millinery on Wednes- 
day and Thursday of next week. The display, 
we hear, promises to be very elegant, and will 
draw all the ladies, of course. 
Shepard, Norwell & Co. are showing excel- | ¢ 
lent qualities of colored cashmeres at better Dr. W. Butler, Methodist missionary to! Mexico, 


prices for buyers than for a long time. They | 0 matters relating to the mission. 


are also selling real India shawls at from $75 |t 
upwards—elegant bargains in quality, design |! 
and price. 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. are giving excellent 
terms in kid-gloves and hosiery goods. 
prices inaugurate a new era in these specialties 
—a sort of before-the-war condition. 
everybody will find it to their advantage to 
trade at this house. 
Messrs. Chandler & Co., in their special sale 
of real India shawls, are giving bargains worthy 
the attention of ladies and their gentlemen 
The prices named are astonishingly 
low, but the house is proverbial for its probity 


d honorable dealing. 


and Languages, on Columbus avenue. 


Their 


Nearly 





PERSONAL NOTES. 
Miss Margaret E. Johnson has assumed the | estant government on earth, and the only peo- 
duties of assistant-secretary of the school-board. | Ple who desired annexation to the United States 
She was cducated in the Everett school, under | Were the Catholic priests, who hoped by that i ¢ 
Master George B. Hyde, then began to teach in| Means to have the Jesuits returned and the 
the same school, and rose to the position of | Monastic orders and nunneries tolerated. 
She is a very competent and 





life was spent in Salisbury, Conn. 
then studied law, and finally embraced the min- 
istry, at the same time studying medicine, get- 
ting a M. D. from Vermont University. 
was elected a Bishop in 1844. 
industrious and exemplary man. 
This is the portrait which Edmund Clarence 
is one circular mass of solid silver, large as the | Stedman draws of Rev. O. B. Frothingham, a 
It lies | son of Boston, in the October Galary :-— 
| there protected only by its troy. I had nearly! He has the clear-cut face, the intellectual 
said its avoirdupois, but school-boy reminis- | forehead, the long unarched New England nose 
|and the pointed chin—suggesting equally the 
ost delicate refinement and the sturdiest po- 
3 Here are the blue-gray, schol- 
| streaked table-tops of veined marble, brightly | arly, half-gentle, half-satirical eyes, a mobile 
polished, are scattered around, and an interest- | mouth, compressed and accurate lips. Th 
whole head is of the Down-East Brahministic 
|type; somewhat aristocratic, for the clergy of 
mous root of a mahogany-tree, at Jeast seven | she New England colonies were an aristocracy 
Mr. Frothing- 


mical valor. 


| by selection, learning and faith. 
| ham is now at his prime, something more than 
Crossing un imaginary Rio Grande, I find my-| fifty years of age, although his face and figure 
are those of a younger man. 
| to the Harvard class of 1843. 


He was a faithful, 


He belonged to 


Many 


He 


The 





ART NOTES. 





Henry Bacon, the artist, is in town. 
any friends have given him a warm welcome. 
Thomas Ball has a room in Rigelow, Kennard 
| & Co.'s building, No. 12 West street, where he 
tis showing models of the proposed Sumner sta- 
| tue, and also of the city’s statue of ex-Mayor | 
| Josiah Quincy, of Fancuil Hall Market local | 
fame, as well as Congressinan, President of Har- 
| vard College, ete. 
Mr. Charles W. Scott, a young artist of Cam- 
| bridge, died at Conway, N. H., of pneumonia, | 
last week, at the age of twenty-six. 
| to Conway several weeks since in company with 
» | his sister for recreation and to make sketches. 
| He was an artist of great promise, and much 
was expected from him by his friends, of whom 
He had a sale at the gallery of 
| Messrs. Williams & Everett, in April last, in 
| company with his father, Mr. J. W. A. Scott. 
We saw a picture this week from the hand of| the men of Mexico cared very little for the 
| 3 z | Charles F. Pearce, son of Shadrach H. Pearce, Catholic church, but there was a decided preju- 
The superintendent's monthly report of the | Esq., of this city, which was remarkable as the | dice against the Protestants, and the women 
Boston Public Library shows that for August | product of a young man only three years at his| were decidedly under priestly influence. Dr. 
art, though under the tuition of the celebrated | Butler gave a flattering account of the suc- 
It was called ‘The Odal-| cess of the mission, and stated that a subscrip- 


His 


u 
muskets and found that it was hollow. 
were sent for and part of the outer wall taken | Prof. Diunbar.M.A.. Dean 
down, and ’twas found that this thick wall con- 
tained cells avout four feet square and six feet | 
high, and in these cells were the remains of men 
and women who had been walled up there alive 
tu smother and Jie .a miserable death. 
perts judged from appearances that they had | 
been there not more than twenty years, and that | 
no person could live so pent up more than six 


posed department parade of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, on October llth, is ‘‘welcomed 
with a spirit of harmony that recognizes, with 
true soldierly enthusiasm, the grandeur of our 
purpose.” The parade will be in two divisions, 
under the command of the Senior and Junior 
Vice-Commanders, respectively. 
The Mayor has certainly named two excellent 
men for fire-commissioners in Gen. Greeley S. 
Curtis and Mr. Charles H. Allen. 
was scientifically educated, won a deserved rank 
in our late war, and has organizing power and 
executive force of the first class. 
a merchant of intelligence and promptitude, 
and has been President of the Common Council 
and a member of the Cochituate Water Board. 
The achievement [purchase of the ‘ Old 
South”), gratifying as it is, presents the singu- 
lar anomaly of a spot in a Christian land where 
the gospel is prohibited to be preached, that spot 
a hallowed meeting-place of an historic congre- 
gation during along period of years, and the 
power prohibiting a religious society ! 
have been a graceful thing if the Old Seuth peo- 
ple, not wishing longer themselves to maintain 
the preaching of the gospel in their ancient Sab- 
bath habitation, could have willingly sold that 
privilege to others who might wish to pay for it. 
—Congregationalist. 
Prof. Huxley, now in this country, is an out- 
and-out Darwinian, maintaining the direct evi- 
dence of evolution, treating first the value and 
bearing of the evidence from the persistence of 
types which has been urged as decisive against 
the truth of the evolution theory; second, the 
weight of the evidence derived from the dis- 
covery of intermediate forms and connecting 
links in the organic series, showing how far 
these discoveries are entitled to be regarded as 
proofs of the principle of evolution; and third, 
the question of genealogical succession and the 
derivation of organic forms by descent and mod- 
ification through the eras of geological time, and 
the force of this line ot proof in relation to the 
general problem. 


REV. 


sort of an Englishman, but who revealed him- 
self later in his discourse as a son of the Em- 
erald Isle. 


who loved his country better than he loved his 
class, resulted, he said, in the overthrow of the|t 
ultra-Catholic party and the establishment of 
toleration 
Roman church owned about two-thirds of all} the winter wind or storm, and unmindful of our 
the landed property in Mexico, on which they 
paid ne taxes; consequently the taxes upon the 
rest ot the property owned by the common peo- 
ple were an exhorbitant burthen. 
l 
Carlyle Petersilea has added another distin- |, 
guished artist, Signor Francesco Fillippi, the | public worship, was confiscated, including stores 
tenor, to his already brilliant list of professors. | and dwelling-houses, monasteries and an inqui- 
Signor Fillippi will teach the art of singing in| sition; and all Jesuits, monks and nuns were | ; 
classes or private lessons upon the most moder- | panished from the country. A person might | i 
ate terms at the Academy of Music, Elocution | now travel from one end of the country to the | received the highest award, a * 
other and not a monastic institution would he 
find. 
t 


of the inquisition the soldiers noticed that a wall, 
which separated the inquisition from a church |t 
adjoining, was eight feet thick, and thinking 
there was something strange about such a thick 


tographs of the cells and their horrible contents 
were taken and kept as mementoes of a Spanish 


of ‘*Poems of Places,” devoted to England and 


inquisition. 
shown to the congregation at the close of the 


plete toleration, our Methodist brethren con- 
cluded to establish a mission to the benighted 
Mexicans ; and accordingly the speaker, Bishop 
Haven, and others, were sent out there to preach 
the gospel; but they found it difficult to get a 
foothold, on account of the prejudice of the 
people and the opposition of the priests, who 
placed every obstacle in their way, and they 
found it very difficult to purchase: property for 
mission purposes. 
Franciscan convent, which had lately been used 


headquarters of the mission; but they did not 
dare to have the Catholics suspect that they 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The Comte de Paris has become a member of 
the Southern Historical Society, and has been 
elected an honorary member of the ‘Pennsylva- 
nia Historical Society. 

Mrs. Leonowens'’s new book, ‘Life and Travel 
in India,” is nearly ready. It. contains about 
thirty illustrations of sights and scenes in India, 
and aims to give a correct picture of life in that 
country. 

“The Dolliver Romance” will form the twen- 
ty-third volume (the last) of the ‘Little Clas- 
sic” edition of Hawthorne’s works. This edi- 
tion has been received with peculiar favor for 
its own beauty and for the rare excellence of the 
literature it enshrines. 

The Cincinnati Commercial gives a clue to 
the mystery of ‘“‘Daniel Deronda.” It says: 
“There is a great deal of discussion of the pur- 
pose of George Eliot in writing ‘Daniel Der- 
onda,’ and the Jewish portion of the book is a 
particular puzzle. The truth is the husband of 
George Eliot is a gentleman of Jewish descent, 
and she is suspected of writing the book to please 


; antly-descriptive series of ‘‘Nantasket Notes,” 





some that, by substituting the name of Jesus | 
for that of his mother Mary, they made excel- | 
lent use of. 

The Mexicans were very fond of singing, and 
congregational singing, which they had never 


singing, who otherwise would take no notice of 
them. Dr. Butler was listened to throughout 
with the closest attention, and a liberal collec- 
tion was taken at the close, although the audi- 
ence, on account of the storm, was rather a smal] 
one. 





AT NANTASKET, LAST SUNDAY. 
Hereis another of Mr. Samuel B. Noyes’ pleas- 


sent to the Boston Journal: ‘‘The storm from 
the east drove the waves in frothy dashes over the 
small rocks and up the cragzy sides of Black Rock 
and Gun Rock, all day Sunday, and finally drove 
the fishermen and the gunners, who were wait- 
ing in their small boats for the flight of coot and 
other water-fowl, to the shelter of the ““Centen- 
nial House” and the fishers’ huts along “the 








her husband. She studied Jewish history with 
great care as a preparation for this work, and 
it is said by her friends that in the course of 
her studies, having this relation, she consulted 
a thousand books.” 

J. H. Coates & Co. have in press ‘Essays in 
Literary Criticism” by Richard Holt Hutton, 
leading editor of the London Spectator. The 
essays are upon the character and writings of 
Goethe, Hawthorne, Wordsworth, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, George Eliot and Matthew Arnold. 
To Mr. Hutton’s literary talents is principally 
due the success of the Spectator ; and he is 
spoken of by Dr. Appleton, editor of the Lon- 
don Academy, as ‘‘the ablest man in England 
in his own field.” His clearness and. depth of 
thought, delicacy of analysis and felicity of ex- 
pression are very uncommon, and his essays are 
most attractive. : 

There will be four volumes of the first series 


Wales. As Osgood's Literary Bulletin says: 


Battles, dis- 


England is almost 





: t 
ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. t 


DR. BUTLER ON THE METHODIST MEXICAN l 


eresting discourse was delivered by the Rev. 


The doc-}i 
or was a bluff, portly, good-natured appearing 
nan, whom we should have taken for a jolly 


A revolution in Mexico, headed by a priest| I 


in religion. Previous to this the] 1 


By the revo- 


ution all this great amount of property held by | ! 


beings. Captain Good—did he ever miss a trip? 
—Captain Good brought our “Rose Standish,” 
that dear little favorite among steamers, to the 
wharf, as it would seem, froms heer force of 
habit, and her smoke-stack loomed up dark in 
the storm, but her decks were deserted and her 
cabins vacant. 
tened down, like the long transfer coaches on the 
wharves who found few who sought the ‘‘Atlan- 
tic,” or ‘‘Centre,” or ‘*Black Rock,” or “Kim- 
The pieces are not merely versified geography, ball,” or the ‘‘Sagamore, 
or pen-pictures of various scenes; but they are 
as diversified in their character as are the gen- 
ius of their several authors and the manifold in- | ; 
spiration from which they sprang. 


Here-and-there was a group of pleasure-seekers, | W 
ora solitary wanderer, but they went along seem- 


! a white ring round her neck which eseaped from 
appointments, success, student-life, festivals, | the flames which devoured her birthplace and 
tragedy, superstition, memorable events, natu-| her home, and who now wanders into the cot- 
ral grandeur and beauty—these and many other | tages of the neighbors who still remain and 
motives have prompted poetic genius to com- 
memorate places in song. 
covered with the verses of her poets, and Mr. 
Longfeliow has been embarrassed by the abun- | | 
The ‘‘Palace” people are offering some ex- | dance of material. 
cellent bargains—all-wool pants at from $2 to 
$8, cassimere suits from $10 to $25, and fall 
overcoats from $10 to $20. 


rubs her sides against the children’s legs, and 
asks in feline pursuasive tones for food and 
shelter. 


bathers said, and who ascribed the chattering of 


MISSION. Deacon Conant’s barn every morning lately at 
‘‘Any port ina storm,” said we to ourself, dur- | sunrise, went southward on Thursday. 
children have nearly all disappeared from the 
beaches, and the hotels and cottages have been 
closing one by one, and are nearly all deserted. 


and Cohasset and Hingham, will cease. 
only those who go for sea-weed and to hunt for 
water-fowl will drive across the long wooden 
bridge over Strait’s Pond. 
from the hundred windows of the ‘Atlantic 


houses, will soon cease to cheer and illumine 


absence. 


Will preach to-morrow morning. 


All invited. 


Hook.” At high tide the roaring waves rolled 
in in long tumultuous lines, and, splashing in the 
uncovered crevices of Gun Rock, reverberated 
with that sullen, explosive, cannon-like sound 
that has given to the rock the name it bears. 
No sight, no sound, is so worthy of a journey of 
a thousand miles hither. But the ocean has 
few charms for the average visitor except in tair 
weather. Nobody was on the beaches. Scarce 
ajsail was in the bay; and but for the gunners, 
whose volleys at intervals startled the air, the 
waters would have seemed deserted by all human 





Her hatches were closely bat- 


*or ‘*Ocean House.” 


ngly as disconsolate as the little black cat with | “! 
Sl 


But the water was not so cold as it 
ooked, if one could believe what a trio of A 
heir tecth as they came out to the coldness of 
he storm. The swallows which have been col- 
ecting by myriads, and have covered the roof of 


The 


Lull will soon be left to her abnormal inhabi- 
ants, and her two selectmen can license all 
hose who remain as innholders, and they can 
rade with each other. The long procession of 


ng set in toward the peninsular from Scituate 
And 


The transient lights 


” 


fouse,” and from all the lesser hotels and 


he nights; but we shall all be gone, while the 


ight and Long Island will continue, unheeding if 





Sunday Services. 
HOLLIS-STREET CHURCH.— Rev. Mr. Chaney 
y “rn Subject: “The Man 
fold works of God; A Sermon of the Yo Semite.” — 
Services at 10.45. 





he church, except-what was actually needed for 


“BEST SQUARE PIANO.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


McPualL & Co, AGAIN Victorious.—By the unan- 
mous vote of the Committee on Musical Instruments 
nthe Maine State Fair, MCPHAIL & Co. of Boston 
silver cup,” tor the 





The government, judged by its opposition 
o monastic orders, was the most decided Prot- 


When the revolutionary party took possession | ¢ 


livision-wall they pounded upon it with their 


PREPARATION FOR THE UNIVERSITIES. 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, A.M., LL.D, Director of the 
Agnes’ school, Albany. 


date teachers, will, during the ensuing session, reserve 
8s 


f. 
t 
The Rev.Geo. Z. Gray, D. 


Tools | Rev. 


Prof. Gurney, M.A.. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


ADVANCED INSTRUCTION FOR LADIES. 
Jxford Post-Graduate and Senior Classes of the St. 
Dr. HUMPHREYS, chiefly, in order to accommo- 


SATURDAYS for reading with LADIES in advanced 
sreek, Latin, and English studies, and is new 
orming small Classes for that day. For testimony to 
he thoroughness combined with quickness of his 
eaching he refers, with permission, to the under- 
tamed, out of a large list of references :- 
Rev.Phillips Brooks, Ree- 
tor of Trinity Church. 
Rev. A. H. Vinten, D.D., 
Emmanuel Chureh. 

Rev.Dr. Lindsay, Dean of 


D., Dean of Epise.Theo- 

logical School, Harvard 

University. 

Dr. Warren, Pres’t 

Boston Universi-y. 

Dr. Ss. Eliot, Ladies’ High 
School. 

Hon. Geo. 8. Hillard. 

Ex- Prof, (Greek) A. M. Buck, 

Dean of FacultyHarvard — Boston University. 

University. Robert C.Winthrop. Esq., 
293 Columbus Avenue, Sept. 5, 1876. sepy 


of Faculty Harvard Uni- 
versity. 





Ex- 





1ours. ‘The authorities were sent for, and pho- 


Copies of these photographs were 


service. 
The revolution having established by law com- 


Having discovered a former 


for theatricals, they conceived it adapted for the 


wanted it, and so Mr. Butler made application 
toa brother Hibernian who had been long resi- 
dent in Mexico to assist them, which hejdid, buy~ 
ing the property and honorably making it over | 
to the Methodists, although the Catholics offered 
him three thousand dollars to keep it from 
the Protestants. Having thus established their 
headquarters, their next object was to get pos- 
session of a building for church purposes, but | 
were continually thwarted by the Catholic party. | 
But fortunately one day, conversing with a Ger- 
man Jew and telling him of their dilemma, the 








He went | 


, Old South meeting-house is to be conveyed to into the eyes of the bird. The woman had 
| parties who will hold it for a sufficient time to | ,pout her all the accessories of a harem, the luxu- 
| enable the public to purchase it. The citizens’ | rioys divan, mat of tiger-skin, a ycllow-silken 


' screen as a background, etc. 


The strength and 


Jew informed him that at the confiscation-sale 
he had bought the old inquisition, and he would 
sell him that. That building was examined, and 
it was found that with some slight alterations 
it would answer their purpose, and a bargain 
was soon made; and the old Spanish inquisition 
which had formerly been the site of Aztec wor- 
ship was now transformed into a Methodist 
chapel. 

Mr. Butler thought that the greater part of 





| 


tion was desired to pay the expenses of translat- 


as a grand and majestic language for poetry. 
and read some verses of Methodist hymns so 
rendered which were sung by a young lady 
present, accompanied by a melodeon, with fine 
effect. They had tried to borrow some of the 
hymns of the Catholic church, but had found 
them so full of Mariology that there was but 
wo that they could use entire; but there were 








JORDAN, MARSH & CO. 


Annual Fall Opening 


‘SUITS, SHAWLS, 


Announce that their 


-OF— 


23, 1876. 


100 dozen Ladies’ 
750 dozen 


250 Dozen 


Also a full 


i SP Our Stock in this 
permanent flashes from Minot’s and the Boston | Complete as it is this season, and our prices never 


GREAT SALE 


—OF— 


heard before the Methodists came there, sur- 2 

prised them; and many natives would throng the 

doorways during the services, delighted with the 6 
IN, ’ 


Will offer in their Kid Glove Department, Monday, 
Sept. 25, in addition to their celebrated make of 
Trefousse & Co. Kid Gloves, in 2,3. 44nd 6 Buttons, 


500 Dozen 2-Button KID GLOVES, in 


beatiful shades of Seal Brown, Bot- 
‘tle Green, Navy Blue, Plum, Slate, 
etc., at the extraordinarily low price 
of 50 CENTS PER PAIR. 


This is the GREATEST BARGAIN in a Kid Glove 


We have ever offered. 


We would also invite especial attention to the line of 


PARIS K1D GLOVES we are selling at 


$1.00 and $1.25 retail, as they are the 
cheapest Glove at the price in the city. 


Also a full assortment of “GANTS DE 


SWEDE,” in 2, 3, 4 and 6 buttons. 


As a specialty in this line, a small lot of 4- 


button ‘“GANTS: DE. SWEDE,” at 
$1.00 PER PAIR, never before sold 
less than $1.50. 


IN OUR 


HOSIERY DEPARTMENT 


e offer the largest and most complete stock ever 


Ik, Cashmere, Merino and Cotton, in Plain and 


Fancy styles, in all the New Shades. 


As a Special Bargain we shall offer 


300 dozen full regular FLEEOED HOSE, 


25 cents per pair, former price 37 1-2 
cents. 


Iso, a large line of FLEEOED HOSE at 
33 1-3c, 37 1-2c, 50c and 62 1-2c. 


250 dozen Gents’ Super Stout HALF- 


HOSE, at 25c per pair. 


IN OUR 


UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT 
WE SHALL OFFER 


- Merino full fashioned 
VESTS, all sizes, at $1.00 each — former 
price, $1.50. 


Ladies’ Merino VESTS and 
PANTS at 50 cents each—formerly sold 
at 75 cents. 


Gents’ White and Clouded 
SHIRTS and DRAWERS, all sizes, at 
30 cents. This is the Cheapest Shirt we 
ever sold. 


ssortment of ‘Cartwright & 
Warner's’®Underwear, at twenty per 
cent. less tHan last season's prices. 

Department was never so 


low. 


—_— 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


sep23 It 


Shepard, 


Norwell 
& Co. 


Will open at Retail Ten Cases 


COLORED CASHMERE 


IN FINE QUALITIES, 


Arts Faculty.Bo--Uni'y. | Now in great demand, in all the new 
shades of 


Russian (ireen, Myrtle, Nelson, Ad: 


miral Negre, Seal Brown, 
Cardinal, &e., &e. 
and 


examine Qualities Prices. 


They are better value than we have 
ever offered before. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 





Costumes 


AND 
e * 
Millinery 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
Sept. 27th and 2th. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


sep25 It 


PRICES OF 


VELVETS AND SILKS. 


—ALSO— 


Linen Handkerchiefs, Hats, Feathers, Rib- 
bons, Flowers, Cottons and Flannels, 


UNPRECEDENTEDLY 
bow. 


55 TREMONT: STREET, 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON. 


sep23 lt 


EXCURSION LINE. 


The BOSTON, REVERE BE ACH AND LYNN 
RAILROAD and Steamboat line, furnishes the pleas- 
antest and cheapest short excursion trip 

IN AMERICA. 

All the people of Boston and vicinity, and all who 
visit the metropolis, should avail themselves of the 
opportunity here furnished to cross the harbor. go 
through the tunnel, ride for miles along the open 
ocean on the crest of a delightful beach, lined with 


“BOSTON’S POPULAR =| 


advance. 


REAL INDIA 


SHAWLS. 


We will open in our Retail Shawl 


Department 


150 FILLED CENTERS 
REAL INDIA 


CALLS HANK 


SHAWLS 
WOOLEN BLIVKETS, : 


FROM $75, UPWARDS, 


in the Vewest Designs and 


Colorings, 
—AND AT— 


EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES! 


Examine and Compare. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 
WINTER STREET. 


s & It 


xe FOR OCTOBER. -24 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE (postage included) $1.60 in 
s@Send 10 cents for Sample Number. 





JOHN L. SHOREY, 


sep23 lt 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





hotels, with opportunities for sea-bathing unsur- 
passed. 

The boat connecting promptly with the trains, 
leaves each and every hour from6 A. M., until 7 P. M.. 
and at 7 3-4 P. M., the depot on Atlantic avenue, foot 
of High street. 

The excursion round trip tickets are only 25 cents. 
Children half price. jalys t 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST. 
All deposits made on or before OCTOBER 24, re- 


maining in Bank until January 1st, 1877, will be en- 


itled to a quarterly dividend. sep23 





——...---— 


SALE 


Real India 


SHAWLS, 
CHANDLER. & (0 


Announce the most extraordinary bargains 
in REAL INDIA SHAWLS 
that have ever been, and shat probably 
ever will be, offered in this country, be- 
ing fully FIFTY PER CENT. BELOW 
THE ACTUAL OOST OF PRODUCTION. 
The opportunity now presented cannot 
be expected to occur again. They are 
sole owners of these goods, and offer the 
following unprecedentedly low scale of 
prices : 


Real India Filled Shawls 


47$50, Sold within two Years at $125 
_— 
i 
. ee 
-_—  _ 
—_—_  * 


And in the same proportion upwards to 
$1000. STRIPED INDIA SHAWLS in 
the same proportion, from $15 upwards. 
These Shawls are from the recent GREAT 
LONDON TRADE SALE of INDIA PRO- 


- SPECIA 


shown in Boston, including a full assortment of La- DUOTS, and cannot possibly be duplicat- 


dies’, Gent~’, and Children’s Hose and Half-Hose, in 


ed except at an advance of fifty per cent. 
in the prices, and, the quantity being 
limited, early purchasers secure all the 
advantage of choice of styles and this 
low scale of prices. 


—_— 


27 & 29 WINTER STREET, 


sep2s It 


Palace! 


ALL-WOOL PANTS, 


83, $3.50, $4, 85, 
and 8. 


500 PAIRS 


FINE ALL-WOOL PANTS 


BW EACH, 
Marked Down from 87 and 88, 


CASSIMERE SUITS, 


FROM $10 TO $25. 
FALL OVERCOATS 


From $10 to $20. 


The prices we have put upon our stock o 
Clothing, as indicated above, will insure a 
quick and ready sale. Never before has 
Ready-Made Clothing been sold so low, 
and our prices will SATISFY and ASTON- 
ISH any one who will call and examine 


the same. We mean just what we say. 





PALACE 
CLOTHING STORE, 


CORNER 
WASHINGTON AND ESSEX STREETS. 


sep23 It 


MUSIC BOOKS! MUSIC BOOKS ! 
THE ENCORE !/ fine tee” 


on of Psalm 


Tunes and 
Anthems. 


Contains an 
excellent 
Singing 
School 
Course, 





| ForSinging Schools, | 
| 


By L.O. EMERSON, 
Beside the above there are nearly 100 pages filled 
with Duets, easy Part Songs and Glees for Practice 
aud Recreation. 
As will be seen, there are abundant materials of the 
best charactcr for making Sit ging Classes interesting, 
wide awake and popular. 
The ENCORE is alsoan excellent book to use in Con- 
ventions, Academies, College Choirs, ete. Price 75 
tts. 37.50 per dozen, 

thorough 


|The Salutation | 
Contains a Singing 


ood Coltee- Scl’] Course 
negli | CHURCH MUSIC BOOK. | pb 
For 1876-77. | 





Contains a 


ular Music. abundant 
j exercises, 
| By L. O. EMERSON. 
Sut the greater part of this new and important mu- 
sical work is taken up with new Metrical Tunes, An- 
thems. Sentences, Chants, etc., ete. The whole con- 
rtitutes a book quite equal to those already published, 
which have caused the name of Mr. Emerson to be 
widely known ds one of the most successful of mod- 
ern composers of Sacred Music. Price $1.38. Per 
doz. $12.00, 
Specimen copies mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
sep23 
CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


TY. Ocks Ss O28 -T ON 
EVENING HIt:H SCHOOL. 








a 


This school will be opened on MONDAY, October 
2d, at the Bowditch School Building, on South street, 
at 7 o lock P. M., and will continue its sessions 
EVERY EVENING thereatter. from 7 until 9 o’clock, 
until the last of March, Saturdays, Sundays and hol- 
idays excepted. f 
Pupils are allowed to pursue any of the studies 
taught at the School. for which they are qualified, 
and their attendance is expected at the hour assign- 
ed for those scudies only. 
The studies taught are Bookkeeping, English Lit- 
erature, Grammar and Composition, Arithmetic, 
French, German. Algebra, Geometry, Latin, History, 
Elocution and Natural Philosophy. Penmanship is 
taught to those of the School pursuing other studies 
who desire it. 4 
Applications for admission to the School will be 
received at the School building on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday evenings, September 2s, 29 and 30. 
The school is tree to both sexe- 
WM. A. FINNEY, 

Chairman of Committee on Evening Schools. 

sep25 It 


VE Ee OF Oe Tt Oh. 
J 
FREE EVENING DRAWING SCHOOLS. 


All persons above fiftcen years of age, who desire 
admission to these schools, will please enter their 
names at the chool which they desire to attend, on 
MONDAY EVENING, October 2d, at 7 o’clock. A 
list of the Schools, Instructors and Branches of in- 
struction to be taught, is as follows :— 4 
1. Starr King School, Tennyson Street.—Principal, 
Geo. H. Bartlett; Assistants, Messrs. Young, Jepson, 
Anthony and Miler. ; E 
Instruction given in Mechanical Drawing, Build- 
ing. Construction, Freehand and Cast Drawing. | 
2. Charlestown City Hall.—Acting Principal, C. 8. 
Ward: Assi-tants, Messrs. Green and Frisbee. 
Instruction given in Mechanical, Freehand and 
Model Drawing and Ship Draughting. ic 
3. East Boston, Webster-street School Building. — 
Acting Principal, H. N. Mudge; Assistants, Messrs. 
y and Frisbee. F 
gg wh wen A given in Mechanical, Freehand, and 
Model Drawing and in — Draughting. : 

4. Jamaica Plain, Curtis Hall, South street.— Acting 
Principal, L. M. Hallowell; Assistant, George A. 
a ar given in Mechanical and Freehand 
Drawing and in Building Construction. 

5. Dorchester High School.—Acting Principal, Geo. 
A. Loring; Assistant, Charles L. Adama. 
Instruction given in Freehand, Mechanical and 
Model Drawing. CHAS. C. PERKINS, 
C®airman of the Drawing Committee. 
Boston, Sept. 20, 1876. lt sep2s 





WILLIAM DOOGUE, FLORIST, FLORAL 
PLACS GREENHOUSES, 679 WASHINGTON STREET 
New Namber, $4@). Funeral Flowers and Decora- 
trons a Specialty, tf augle 
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Col. Robert G. Ingersoll, of Ill, on 
“Republican Principles. 


cane 
AHAYES AND WHEELER CAMPAIGN SPEECH. 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—I am just on my way 


home from the grand old State of Maine [great 
cheers], and there has followed me a telegraphic 


dispatch which I will read to you. 
good you may believe 


If it wasn’t 
I would not read it 


[great cheers and laughter] : “Every Congres- 
sional district, every county in Maine, Republi- 


can by a large majority.” 
Voice—That’s reform for you!”) 


[Great enthusiasm. 
“The vic- 


tory is overwhelming [great cheers], and the 


majority will exceed 15,000.” 


‘Tremendous 


cheers and applause.] That. dispatch is signed 
by that knight-er.ant of political chivalry, 


James G. Blaine. 


renewed. | 


[Cheers, again and again 


My friends, two political parties are asking 
the votes of this people—one wishes to retain 
the power that it has held for sixteen years; the 
other wishes an office. [Laughter.] The Demo- 
cratic party, with the hungry, starving eyes of 


a wolf, has been 


looking into the national capi- 


tal and scratching at the doore of the White 


House for sixteen years. 


[Laughter.] Occa- 


sionally it has retired to some convenient emi- 
nence and lugubriously howled about the con- 


stitution. 


[Laughter.] The Republican party 


comes to you with its record open, and asks 
every man, woman and child in the broad coun- 


was equally willing to take the nomination at 
St. Louis and take the Republican nomination 
in Massachusetts. But finally the Democratic 
party, wishing for some evidence of respecta- 
bility, knowing that no live man would lend his 
name to them for a moment, groped in this old 
cemetery of respectability and fished out Charles 
Francis Adams. [Applause.] The lawjagainst 
violating the sacredness of the grave ought to be 
enforced. [Laughter.] 

I will tell you a few things that the Demo- 
cratic party have done within the last sixteen 
ears. In the first place, they were not willing 
that this country should be saved unless slavery 
could be saved with it. There never was a 
Democrat, North or South—and by Democrats 
I mean the fellows that stuck to the party all 
during the war; the ones that stuck to the party 
after it was a disgrace; the ones that stuck to 
the party from simple, pure cussedness—there 
never was one that did not think more of the 
institution of slavery than he did of the govern- 
ment of the United States; not one that I ever 
saw or read of. And so they said to us for all 
those years: “If you can save the Union with 
slavery, and without any help from us, we are 
willing you should do it; but we do not propose 
that this shall be an abolition war.” So the 
Democratic party from the first said, “‘An effort 
to preserve this Union is unconstitutional,” and 
they made a breastwork of the constitution for 
rebels to get behind and shoot down loyal men; 
so that the first charge I lay at the feet of the 


that they can issue money to the people is as 
absurd as to suppose that my hired man can is- 
sue a certificate of my indebtedness to him for 
me to live on. The government has no money 
but what it received from the people. It had, 
therefore, to borrow money to carry on the war. 
Every greenback that it issued was a forced 
loan. My notes are not a legal tender, though 
if I had the power I might possibly make them 
80. —— We borrow money and we 
have to pay the debt. That debt represents the 
expenses of war. The horses and the gunpow- 
der and the rifles and the artillery are repre- 
sented in that debt—it represents all the muni- 
tions of'war. Until we pay that debt we can 
never beasolvent nation. Until our net profits 
amount to as much as we lost during the war we 
can never be asolvent people. Ifa man cannot 
understand that there is no use in talking to him 
on the subject. The alchemists in old times 
who fancied that they could make gold out of 
nothing were not more absurd than the Ameri- 
can advocates of soft money. They resemble 
the early explorers of our continent who lost 
years in searching for the fountain of eternal 
youth, but the ear of age never caught the gur- 
gle of that spring. We all have heard of men 
who spent years of labor in endeavoring to pro- 
duce perpetual motion. They produced ma- 
chines of the most ingenious character, with 
cogs and wheels and pulleys without number, 
but these ingenious machines had one fault— 
they would not go. You will never find a way 
to make morey out of nothing. It is as great 


try to read its every word. And I say to you 
that there is not a line, a paragraph, or a page 
of that record that is not only an honor to the 
Republican party, but to the human race. [Ap- 
plause.] On every page of that record is writ- 
ten some great and glorious action, done either 
for the liberty of man or the preservation of 
our common country. [Great applause.] We 
ask everybody to read its every word. The 
Democratic party comes before you with its 
record closed, recoréing every blot’ and blur 
and stain and treason and slander and malignity, 
and asks you not to read a single word, but to 
be kind enough to take its infamous promises 
for the future. [Applause.] Allow me to say 
here that character—good character—rests upon 
a record, and not upon a prospectus. A man 
has a good or bad character by what he has 
really done, by what he has really accomplished, 
and not by what he promises te do. If prom- 
jses would make a good reputation, Samuel J. 
Tilden and the Democratic party would have 
one in twenty-four hours. [Laughter.] I pro- 
pose now to tell you, my friends, a little of the 
histore of the Repubiican party, also a little of 
the history of the Democratic party. 

And first, the Republican party. The United 
States of America is a free country; it is the 
only free country upon this earth; it is the only 
republic that was ever established among men. 
We have read, we have heard, of the republics 
of Greece, of Egypt, of Venice; we have heard 
of the free cities of Europe. There never was 
a republic of Venice; there never was a repub- 
lic of Rome; there never was a republic of 
Athens; there never was a free city in Europe; 
there never was a government not cursed with 
caste; there never was a government not cursed 
with slavery; there never was a country not 
cursed with almost every infamy until the Re- 
publican party of the United States made this 
a free country. [Great applause.] I want no 
grander title of nobility than just that I belong 
to the Republican party, and did a little toward 
helping it to power and magnificence. [Ap- 
plause.] In order for you to ascertain what the 
Republican party has done for us, let us re- 
fresh ourselves a little; we all know it, but it is 
well enough to hear it now-and-then. Let us, 
then, refresh our recollection a little, in order 
to understand what the grand and great Repub- 
lican party has accomplished in the land. 

We wil! consider, in the first place, the con- 
dition of the country when the Republican party 
was born. When this Republican party was 
born there was upon the statute books of the 

. United States of America a law known as the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 13850, by which every 
man in the State of New York was made by 
law a bloodhound, and could be set and hissed 
upon a negro, who was simply attempting to at- 
tain his birthright of freedom, just as you would 
set a dog upon a wolf. That was the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850. Around the neck of every 
mar. it put a collar as a dog, but it had not the 
decency to put the man’s name on the collar 
[laughter]. I said in the State of Maine 
[cheers] and several other States, and expect 
to say it again, although I hurt the religious 
sentiment of the Democratic party, and shocked 
the piety of that organization by saying it— 
{great laughter]—-but 1 did say there, and now 
say, that the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 would 
have disgraced hell in its palmiest days. [Great 
laughter and applause.] At the same time, in 
nearly all of the Western States, there was a 
law by which the virtues of piety and hospital- 
ity became indictable offenses. There was a 


law by which the virtue of charity became a» ocratic party. 


crime, and the man who performed a kindness 
could be indicted, imprisoned and fined. It 
was the law of Illinois—of my own State—that 
if One gave a drep of cold water or a crust of 
bread to a fugitive from slavery he could be in- 
dicted, fined, imprisoned. Under the infamous 
slave law of 1850, under the infamous black 
laws of the Western States—at the time the Re- 
publican party was born—if a woman ninety 
one-hundredths white had escaped from slavery, 
earrying her child on her bosom, having gone 
through morass and brush and thorns and thick- 
ets, had crossed creeks and rivers and had got 
within one step of freedom—with the light of 
the North star shining in her eye—with her 
withered child upon her breast—it would have 
been an indictable offense to have given her a 
drop of water or a crust of bread; not only that, 
but under the slave law of 1850 it was the duty 
of every Northern citizen¢laiming to be a free- 
man to clutch that woman and hand her back to 
the dominion of her master and to the Demo- 
cratic lash. [ Hisses. } 

What more? The institution of slavery had 
polluted, had corrupted the church not only in 
the South, but a large proportion of the church 
in the North; so that ministers stood up in 
their pulpits here in New York and defended 
the very infamy that I have mentioned. Not 
only that, but the Presbyterians South, in 1863, 
met in General Synod and passed two resolu- 
tions. The first resolution read: ‘Resolved, 
That slavery is a divine institution; second, 
Resolved, That God raised up the Presbyterian 
church, South, to protect and perpetuate that 
institution.” [Hlisses.] Well, all I have to say 
is that, if God did this he never chose a more in- 
famous instrument to carry outa more diabolical 
object. 


courts, so that in nearly every State in this 
Union if a Democrat had gone to the hut of a 
poor negro and had shot down his wife and chil- 
dren before his very eyes, had strangled the little | 
dimpled babe in the cradle, there was no court 

betore which this negro could come to give tes- | 


; Ms {Applause.] What more had slavery ; Never was a more infamous lie on this earth 
done? At that time it had corrupted the very | than when the Democratic convention declared 


Democratic party, the first charge I make in 
the indictment, is, that they thought more of 
slavery than of liberty and of this Union, and 
in my judgment they are in the same condition 
this moment. The next thing they did was to 
discourage enlistments in the North. They did 
all in their power to prevent any man’s going 
into the army to assist in putting down the re- 
bellion. And that grand reformer and states- 
man, Samuel J. Tilden, gave it as his opinion 
that the South could sue, and that every sol- 
dier who put his foot on sacred Southern soil 
would be a trespasser, and could be sued before 
4 justice of the peace. The Democratic party 
met in their conventions in every State North 
and denounced the war as ap abolition war and 
Abraham Lincoln as atyrant. Ard let me say 
that of all the men on earth that have beer 
clothed with absolute power Lincoln is the only 
man who used that power without abusing it ex- 
cept on the side of mercy. [Cheers.] 

What more did they do? They went into 
partnership with the rebels—they did. [Laugh- 
ter.] They said to the rebels just as plainly as 
though they had spoken it, ‘‘Hold on, hold out, 
hold hard, fight hard, until we get the political 
possession of the North, and then you can go 
in peace.” 

What more? A man by the name of Jacob 
Thompson—a nice man, and a good Democrat, 
who thinks that of all men to reform the gov- 
ernment Samuel J. Tilden is the best man— 
Jacob Thompson had the misfortune to be a 
very vigorous Democrat, and I will show you 
what I mean by that. A Democrat during the 
war who had a musket—you understand, a mus- 
ket—he was a rebel, and during the war a rebel 
that did not have a musket was a Democrat. 
{Laughter and applause.] I call Mr. Thomp- 
son a vigorous Democrat, because he had a 
musket. Afterward he was sent by the confed- 
erate government as the rebel agent to Canada, 
and when he went there he took between $600,- 
000 and $700,000 for the purpose of cooperat- 
ing with the Northern Democracy. He got him- 
self acquainted with and in connection with the 
Democratic party in Ohio, in Indiana, and in 
Illinois. The vigorous Democrats, the real 
Democrats, in those States had organized them- 
selves under the heads of Sons of Liberty, 
Knights of the Golden Circle, Order of the Star, 
and various other beautiful names, and their 
object was to release rebel prisoners from Camp 
Chase, Camp Douglas in Chicago, and from 
one camp in Indianapolis, and another camp at 
Rock Island. Their object was to raise a fire 
in the rear, as they called it—in other words, 
to burn down the homes of Union soldiers while 
they were in the front fighting for the honor of 
their country. That was their object, and they 
put themselves in connection with Jacob Thomp- 
son. They were to have an uprising on the 16th 
of August, 1864. It was thought best to hold 
a few public meetings for the purpose of arous- 
ing the public mind. They held the first meet- 
ing in the city of Peoria, where I live. That 
was August 3, 1864. Here they came from ev- 
ery part of the State, and were addressed by 
the principal Democratic politicians in Illinois. 
To that meeting Fernando Wood addressed a 
letter, in which he said that although absent in 
body he should be present in spirit. George 
Pendleton of Ohio, George Pugh of the same 
State, Seymour of Connecticut, and various 
other Democratic gentlemen, sent acknowledg- 
ments and expressions of regret to this Demo- 
cratic meeting, that met at this time for the pur- 
pose of organizing an uprising among the Dem- 
I saw that meeting and heard 
some of their speeches. They denounced the 
war as an abolition nigger war; they denounced 
Abraham Lincoln as a tyrant; they carried 
transparencies that said, ‘‘Is there money 
enough in the land to pay this nigger debt? 
Arouse, brothers, and hurl the tyrant Lincoln 
from the throne!” And the men that promul- 
gated that very thing are running for the most 
important political offices in the country, onthe 
ground of honesty and reform! And Jacob 
Thompson says that he furnished the money to 
pay the expenses of that Democratic meeting. 
They were all paid by rebel gold, by Jacob 
Thompson. He has got on file the voucher 
from these Democratic gentlemen in favor of 
Tilden and Hendricks. The next meetings were 
held in Springfield and Indianapolis, the ex- 
penses of which were paid in the same way. 
They shipped to one town these weapons of our 
destruction in boxes labelled Sunday-school 
books! 

I have done more in the State of Maine than 
any other man ever did. Ihave made the Dem- 
ocratic party pious, pious, pious! [Laughter 
and applause.] And now all the time that they 
can get between drinks they use in quoting 
Scripture! [Laughter.] Well, as I was about 
to tell you, that same rebel agent, Jacob Thomp- 
son, hired a Democrat by the name of (‘hurchill 
to burn the city of Cincinnati, and Thompson 
coolly remarked: ‘I don't think he has had 
much luck, as I have only heard of a few fires.” 
In Indianapolis a man named Dodds was ar- 
rested—a sound Democrat—so sound that gov- 
ernment had to take him by the nape of the 
neck and put him in Fort Lafayette. The con- 
vention of Democrats then met in the city of 
Chicago, and declared the wara failure. There 





in 1864 that the war was a failure. It was but 
a few days afterward that the roar of Grant’s 
cannon announced them a lie. Rise from your 
graves, Union soldiers, one and all, that fell in 


found as a measure of value. 
value must be as valuable as the object it meas- 
ures. 
on a piece of Cesar’s coin. 
ago as the Democratic party ought to have died, 


dricks could crawl in. 
Republican party intends to pay its debts in 
coin on the Ist of January, 1879. 
means probably the payment of the confederate 
debt; a metallic currency the discharge of hon- 
est obligations. 
prices in this country, and we want to doa hard- 
pan business with hard money. 
If the Republican party fails to resume on the 


nonsense as the fountain of perpetual youth. 
You cannot do it. 


Gold is the best material which labor has yet 
That measure of 


I saw the sovereignty of Rome impressed 
Cesar died as long 


but the coin was intrinsically valuable though 
the sovereignty it represented had disappeared 
from the face of the earth. The sovereignty of 
acountry is to be got in a different way. It has 
to be raised. It has to represent labor. The 
value of gold arises from the amount of labor 
expended in producing it. A gold dollar will 
buy as much labor as produced that dollar. I 
tell you anotherthing. This debt has to be paid. 
We ought to make the Democrats pay it, for they 
lost the case and should pay the costs. [Loud 
cheers and laughter.] There is a mortgage on 
the continent—on the land of the country, on 
the honor of the Republican party, and that 
mortgage must be paid. [Loud and prolonged 
cheers.] Every blade of grass is a guarantee 
that it will be paid; every field of corn, every 
bannered hill that rises in the length and breadth 
of this republic, is a guarantee that it will be 
paid—every penny of it. [Loud cheers.] All 
the minerals of the country are a guarantee that 
it will be paid. All the coal that was hoarded 
in the bowels of the earth millions of years ago 
by that old miser, the sun, is a guarantee for 
the liquidation of this debt. So is every ounce 
of silver and gold slumbering in the strata of 
this continent—waiting to be excavated—wait- 
ing to give back to the sun the flash which it 
received from his radiance. Every good man 
and woman—every babe in the cradle, and every 
boy in the country that is going to vote the Re- 
publican ticket, is a guarantee that the national 
debt will be paid. [Long and prolonged cheers. 
Here the speaker opened a telegram from Maine, 
which he read to the audience amid a perfect 
tempest of applause. It contained the tollow- 
ing words: ‘‘We have triumphed by an im- 
mense majority ; something we have not achieved 
since 1868.” [Loud and prolonged applause. ] 
A voice—‘‘Three cheers for Maine!” which was 
enthusiastically responded to by the entire meet- 
ing. The speaker resumed: And this dispatch 
is signed by the man who clutched the throats 
of the Democrats and held them until they grew 
black in the face, James G. Blaine. [Enthusi- 
astic cheers.) Now the question is, Who is 
most apt to pay that debt?) Those who swore 
it was constitutional, or those who swore it was 
unconstitutional? Every time a Democrat sees 
a greenback it says to him, ‘‘I vanquished you.” 
[Applause.] Every time a Republican sees a 
greenback, it says, ‘‘You and I put the rebellion 
down.” [Cheers.] 

There is another question which must be con- 
sidered after the debt. There is a gentleman 
who has written an essay on finance. Some 
call it a letter of acceptance. [Laughter and 
cheers.] We have been told in this essay on 
finance that nothing hinders the payment of a 
debt so much as to have the time fixed at which 
it must be paid. [Laughter.] I, for my own 
part, have never taken a note in which there 
was not something said about the time of pay- 
ment. I always thought it was a most import- 
ant part of the note. I thought it should con- 
tain at least an indirect allusion to the time 
when it was to be liquidated. [Laughter and 
applause.] But I find that I have been labor- 
ing under an illusion. I find that nothing will 
make a bill be paid so quick as when the date 
of payment is entirely omitted. (Cheers and 
laughter.| The reason of this is, says Mr. 
Tilden, that you cannot pay it without wise 
preparation, and having the time of payment 
fixed plays the devil with the preparation. 
{Laughter and applause.] He says it is invari- 
ably necessary to have a central reservoir of 
coin, but fixing the date prevents the establish- 
ment of this reservoir. He says itis impossible 
to fix the date of payment, because you cannot 
tell what the fluctuations of the money market 
may be at that time. You cannot tell what the 
price of gold may be at that period. [Laugh- 
ter.] I want to know if the Republican Con- 
gress did not know how this couid be done; 
how payment could be effected in 1879. In 
that case how could the Democratic convention 
know that they could not do it? How did they 
ascertain how much could be placed in the cen- 
tral reservoir? If the Democrats know what 
cannot be done in 1879, how does it come to 
pass that the Republicans know what can be 
done at that period. (After reading and com- 
menting on a portion of Mr. Tilden’s letter, the 
speaker went on to read a burlesque on that 
gentleman’s letter of acceptance which pro- 
duced shouts of langhter.) 

Now, gentlemen, to pass from the financial 
part of this; and I will say one word before I 
do it. I will say that if any man came to you 


ww 


and wanted the date taken from a note, you 
would say that he was dishonest; and any man 
who wants the date stricken from this pledge of 
the government is dishonest. 


n 


[Applause.] Mr. 
Tilden wanted the date left out so that Hen- 
[Applause.] No; the 


Paper money 


We have touched hard-pan 


(Applause. ] 


support of your country—rise from your graves, date fixed, it will fail nobly, fighting like the 





and lift your skeleton hands on high and swear 


soldier on the ramparts with the banner in his 


timony. He was not allowed to go before a/ that when the Democratic party resolved that | hands. [Great applause. ] 


magistrate and indict the murderer; he was not | 
allowed to go betore a grand jury and swear an 


the war for the preservation ot your country | 
‘a! ! 


was a failure, that the Democratic party was a | zens. 


We now come to the protection of our citi- 
A government that cannot protect its 


indictment against the wretch, Justice was not | yast aggregated liar! Well, we grew magnani- 
only blind, but deaf; and that was the idea of | ; 
justice-in the South when the Republican party | 


was born. 
born the yelp of 
of this Union; 


dome of our Capitol at Washington cast its | 


When the Republican party was 


the bloodhound was the music | 
when this party was born the} 
| 


mous, and let Dodds out of Fort Lafayette; and 
where do you suppose Dodds is now? He is in 
Wisconsin. What do you suppose Dodds is do- 
ing? Making speeches. Whom for? whom for? 
Tilden and Hendricks—honesty and reform! 
This same Jacob Thompson, Democrat, hired 


shadow upon slave-pens in which crouched and | men to burn down New York, and they did set 


shuddered women 


from whose breasts their | 


babes had been torn by wretches who are cry- 


fire in some twenty places, and they used Greek 


citizens, at home and abroad, ought to be swept 
from the map of the world. The Democrats 
tell you that they will protect any citizen if he 
is only away from home, but if he is in Louisi- 
ana or any other State in the Union the gov- 
ernment is powerless to protect him. I saya 
government has a right to protect every citizen 
at home as well as abroad [great applause] ; and 
the government has a right to take its soldiers 
across the State line, to take its soldiers into 





sav itis so, but simply state it as I hear it there. 
I have heard that the Democratic party got con- 
trol of this city when it did not owe a dollar, 
and have stolen and stolen until it owes $160,- 
000,000; and I understand that every election 
they have had was a fraud—every one. I un- 
derstand that they stole everything they could 
lay their hands on. What hands! [Laughter 
and applause.] Grasped and grasped and 
clutched, until they stole all it was possible for 
the people to pay, and now they are all yelling 
for honesty and reform. I understand that Mr. 
Tilden was a pupil in that school, and that he is 
now a teacher in that school. [Laughter. } 

On the other side another man has been nom- 
inated — Rutherford B. Hayes. [Great ap- 
plause.] In the first place he is an honest man. 
Some will say that he is not much. Rutherford 
B. Hayes is a patriotic man, and when the war 
commenced Rutherford B. Hayes said, I would 
rather go into this war and be killed in the 
course of it than live through it and have taken 
no part init. [Appl e that with 
Mr. Tilden’s refusal to sign the call for the 
Union meeting in New York. All the Demo- 
cratic snakes, with their forked and poisonous 
tongues stuck out, have not found in the repu- 
tation of Gov. Hayes a crevice in which to de- 
posit the poison of their malignity. Imagine a 
man so pure that the Democratic party cannot 
lie about him! [Great laughter. ] 


MISCELLANY. 


My Sup on THE Ocean.—( By Bessie Hill. )— 

Yes, somewhere fer off on the ocean, 
A lover is sailing to me— 

A beautiful lover—nurse found him 
One night in my cup after tea. 

I laughed when she said it—who wouldn’t? 
Yet often a thought comes to me 

Of the ship that is bringing my lover— 
My lover across the blue sea. 

Whenever the cruel wind whistles, 
I think of that ship on the sea, 

And tremble with terror lest something 
May happen quite dreadful to me. 

And then, when the moon rises softly, 
I hardly can sleep in my glee, 

For I know that its beautiful splendor 
Is lighting my lover to me. 

But oh, if he should come! Why, nursey, 
I'd hide like a mouse. Deary me, 

What nonsense it is! But you shouldn’t 
Be finding such things in my tea. 


—St. Nicholas. 








A Man Tuackeray Dipy't Like.—There 
was one member of the club whom Thackeray 
did not like, and some of whose failings he re- 
ferre] to—not giving the name, of course—in 
the ‘‘Snob Papers.” That person was Albert 
Smith, the author of the ‘‘Scattergood Family,” 
“Christopher Tadpole,” etc. Smith exhibited 
some pretty panoramas of ‘‘Mont Blanc,” and 
the ‘Overland Route to India,” and accompa- 
nied them with lively lyrical effusions of his 
own composition. These brought him fame and 
money, and this accumulation inflated him ter- 
ribly. He talked of dukes and marquises as if 
they had all been school-fellows or were first 
cousins. He never gave them their titles in 
speaking ofthem. ‘‘Argyll” and ‘‘Breadalbane” 
were intended to disclose his familiarity with 
those peers. As he waxed rich, or was sup- 
posed to have a good account at his banker's, 
he was assailed with importunities from poor 
acquaintances, and even strangers. He there- 
fore caused a civil negative to be lithographed 
and forwarded to applicants of all degrees, and 
he frequently boasted at the “Garrick” that he 
had sent off twenty per day! This was thor- 
oughly snobbish. He had some good points, 
however. He was upright in his transactions. 
Rather than pilfer a good joke or jokelet, which 
some one not in the trade might throw off in 
company, Albert Smith would ask politely: 
‘‘Are you going to use that bon mot?” ‘How 
‘use it’ ?” ‘I mean do you intend to have it 
published?” ‘I never dreamed of such a thing.” 
‘Then if you will allow me I will appropriate 
t.” And down went the jeu d'esprit into his 
note-book, to be afterward worked up for Punch 
or some other periodical for which he wrote.— 
J. H. Siddons, in Galazy. . 


~ 


A Fantasy.—(By Mary S. Withington. )— 
If I awoke some morn, 
And down the stair descending all forlorn 
Of wonted faces found the world below— 
No mother's smile, no kiss, no baby’s crow, 
No sister taking up the thread, half spun, 
Of last night’s talk (some talks are never done) ; 


Outside the door 

If then I wended, seeking soft Lenore, 

Or welcome, stately sweet, of Lady Clare, 
Or stayed my step at gracious Anna’s stair, 
Or sought gay Lili for a tilt of words, 

Keen and inspiriting as tourney swords; 

And here-and-there, 

For whisper of the wise, smile of the fair, 
For all gay courtesies, lightsome pleasantries, 
For the dark splendor of sume gorgeous eyes, 
For even thee, soul-comrade, if a bare, 
Blank, very vacancy should on me stare; 


If then should speak 

Some right-authentic angel, ‘‘They you seek 
All like a dream have vanished; but a dream 
In truth they ever were; they cid but seem; 
Phantasmas were they, figments, fantasies, 
Projections of thy own thought, only these,” 


Ab me! alas! 

If all this gramarye should come to pass, 

I think I should believe him—should believe; 
Nor wou!d his disenchantment deeply grieve, 
Nor greatly startle, nor bewilder me, 
Soul-comrade, save ’twere also told of thee! 


— Scribner. 


Leicester, Mass.—The town of Leicester, 
Worcester county, has put into a pamphlet Mr. 
John E. Russell’: oration there on the centen- 
nial Fourth of July, together with a brief nar- 
rative of the other speeches and proceedings of 
the day. Mr. Russell’s address was delivered, 
the town report says, ‘‘in a peculiarly animated 
manner, with a ringing clearness of voice,” 
and it reads very much in keeping with that, 
being a bright, rapid sketch of the revolutionary 
history of the town, with but brief allusion to 
the rest of its affairs; the writer's modesty con- 
tenting him with proper reference to the town 
history lately written by ex-Gov. Emory Wash- 
burn, who was one of the dinner-speakers, 
Leicester was one of the towns that pledged 
themselves in advance to the war of independ- 
ence, passing a vote in town-meeting, in May, 
1776, to support the continental Congress ‘‘at 
the risk of their lives and fortunes,” in case it 
“should declare these colonies independent of 
Great Britain.” Mr. Russell quoted this vote, 
and spoke of the great document that gave 
Leicester a chance to redeem its plecge—as it 
did nobly—as follows: ‘*‘We are so accustomed 
to the tones of liberty that we do not take in the 
significance that the burning words of the De- 
claration had to those who were sitting in the 
cold shadow of tyranny. The hearts of the 
colonists were filled with unutterable thoughts, 
and their hands, raised against lawful authority 
and anointed rule, needed the assurance that 
comes in protest and charter. At this faltering 
moment the genius of Thomas Jefferson plucked 
from those gloomy foreheads their brooding 
thoughts, and with the nervous force of Eng- 
lish speech he set forth the inalienable rights of 
man; their violation by the king; declared the 





Backward we send regretful glances youthward, 


But here ’tis summer still. 


I wear the cherished crown wherewith you 


—Galazy. 


boy lives in is separate and distinct from the 
world the man lives in. 
only by boys. 
any moment save those affecting boys. 
they ignore the presence of their elders on the 
street, shouting out their calls, their invitations, 
their appointments from our midst, as from the 
veriest solitude! 
whistles, pass-words, by which they communi- 
cate with each other at long distances like birds 
or wild creatures. 


ing tor honesty and reform. 


fire, as he said in his letter, and ingenuously 


ra 
(Great cheers and | adds: “I shall never hereafter advise the use of 


| any State, for the purpose of protecting even 


£ s ae y- > >» 2a ic v - ' Y 4 ” " 2 | i i 
applause. ! When the Republican party was | Greek fire. They knew that in the smoke and | one man. [Applause.] That is my doctrine 


born a bloodhound was considered as one of the | 


instrumentalities of republicanism. 
Republican party was born the church had made 
the cross of Cirist a whipping-post. When the 
Republican party was born courts of the United 
States hadn't the slightest idea of justice, pro- 
vided a black man was upon the other side. 
When this party came into existence if a negro 
had a plot of ground and planted corn in it, and 
the rain had fallen upon it, and the dew had 
lain lovingly upon it, and the rays of light, shot 
from the exhaustless quiver of the sun, had 
quickened the blade and finally ripened it into 
tne full ear—if then a Democrat had come along 
and shot him the courts of the United States 
did not know to whom the corn belonged. 
[Great applause. } 
to be a tree country; it was a lie. We pre- 
tended at that time to do justice in our courts: 
itwasalie. And above all our pretenses and 
hypocrisy rose the curse of slavery, like Chim- 
borazo above the clouds. i 

The Republican party came into power when 
it elected Abraham Lincoln [great applause]; 
when the South said they would not Stay in the 
Union, and James Buchanan said they hada 
right to go out of the Union; and when he said 
that, away over in the ‘tamen” corner was heard 
another little fellow who squeaked out, “I say 80, 
tool" His name was Samuel J. Tilden. [Tre- 
mendous laughter and applause.] The Demo- 
cratic party then and now says that the Union 
is simply a confederacy; but I want this coun- 
try to be a nation. Think of the growth of 
ambition in a littl State like Rhode Island! 
[Applause. ] 
did country. 
condition of the country. Who made it so? 
have blistered your hands to pay the debt, take | 
off the blister and nnder it you will find a Dem- | 
ocratic lie. [Applause.] The Democratic party | 
has not proposed a thing that would not have 
destroyed the government for sixteen years. | 
Notone. All their ideas are in a political cem- | 
etery to-day. [Applause. ] 

The history of the Democratic party is an| 
epitaph. The Democrats to-day age searching | 
around in the old political cemeteries of by-gone 
ages for standard-bearers. They raked up in 
Massachusetts that old cemetery reminiscence, 
Charles Francis Adams, who had his henchmen 
at Cincinnati, hoping that he might get a nomi- 


nation from the Republican party there; who! ment cannot support the people. To suppos, ‘school does to a church. 


We pretended at that time | 


I want to live in a great and splen- | e 
They talk about the depressed | sie 


When the | mothers and children, and that the flames leap- 


_ ing like serpents would take the child from the 


mother’s arms, and they were ready to do it to | 


| preserve the infamous institution of slaverv; 
|and the Democratic party never have objected 
to it from that day to this. They burned up 
steamboats and many men with them, and the 
/ hounds that did it are skulking in the woods of 
| Missouri. While these things were going on, 
| Democrats in the highest position said: ‘Not 
| one cent to prosecute the war.” The political 
| principles of the Republican party are as broad 
| as this continent—as extensive as humanity it- 
| self. They welcome every one to this country 
| who is a friend of humanity and of human prog- 
; ress. They have a welcome for the Methodist, 
| for the Catholic, for the Old-School Presbyte- 
| rian, and for the Infidel, provided he is in favor 
_ of the eternal equality of human rights. [Loud 
| and prolonged applause.] Andthe Republicans 
go further than that; we believe it is right to 
allow every man to do his.own thinking, and to 
express his own thoughts. We will suffer no 
| fetter on the brain, no chain on the hand of 
|'man. [Renewed applause. } 
| The next question we have to consider is 


| about paying the debt contracted in procuring 


| 


| munitions of war to enable us to shoot the Dem- | 


|ocrats. [Laughter.] This isthe first question. 

, The second question is the protection ot the citi- 

| zen, whether he is white or black. [Applause. ] 

| We owe a large debt. Two-thirds of that debt 
was incurred in consequence of the action and | 

}the meanness of the Democrats. There are 


payment of a promise so long that the postpone- | 


Teiinen BORE Nad | ment of the debt will serve in lieu of its liqui- 4 
et every one of you workingmen, when yOu | dation—that you pay your debts by putting off ment of the debt, and the protection of our 


yourcreditor. [{Laughter.] Some people have 
an idea that the government can pay its debts 
when it substitutes one piece of paper for an- | 


, other—that our government can make money 


by stamping its sovereignty on a piece of paper. 
But this is not the case. The government is a 
perpetual pauper. It passes round the hat and | 
solicits contributions; but then you must re- | 
member that the government has a musket be- | 
hind the hat. The government produces noth- | 
ing. It does not plough the land, it does not 
sow corn, it does not grow trees. The govern- 
ment is a perpetual consumer. The people | 
have to support the government; the govern- 


ruins would be found the charred remains of| With regard to the power of the government. 


| But here comes a Democrat to-day and tells me 
| —but it is the old doctrine of secession in dis- 
guise—that the State of Louisiana must pro- 
| tect its own citizens, and that if it does not pro- 
| tect its own citizens the general government has 
‘nothing to do unless the government of that 
| State asks assistance, no matter whether anar- 
jchy prevails or not. That is infamous. The 
| United States has the right to draft you and me 
| into the army and compel us to serve there. if 
| its powers are being usurped. The flag that 
| will not protect its protectors is a dirty rag. 
(Great applause.] It contaminates the air in 
| which it waves. It is the duty of this govern- 
ment to see to it that every citizen has aJl his 
rights in every State in this Union, and to pro- 
| tect him in the enjoyment of those rights, peace- 
ably if it can, forcibly if it must. [Applause.] 
| Democrats tell us they treat the colored man 
| very well. I have frequently read stories re- 
| lating how two white men were passing along 
| the road when suddenly they were set upon by 
ten or twelve negroes, who sought their lives; 
| but in the fight which ensues the ten or twelve 
/ negroes are killed and not a white man hurt. 
I tell you it is infamous; and the Democratic | 
| press of the North laughs at it, and Mr. Samuel 
J. Tilden don’t care. He knows that many of 
| the Southern States are to be carried by assas- 
sination and murder, and he knows that if he is 
elected it will be by assassination and murder. 


compact between the people and the crown dis- 
solved, and the original right of sovereignty re- 
sumed. It is a detestable fashion of our day to 
separate the passionate and declamatory text of | 
Jefferson from the material facts, and to subject it 
to the hypercriticism of school-men.”—Spring- 
field Republican. 








Tue Frincep GENTIAN.— 
Do you remember where the gentian lifted 
Its cup of fringéd blue among the grasses, 
‘Mid trees between whose leaves the sunshine 
sifted, 
And drenched its bloom in tremulous, broken 
masses? 
Wind-waves were chasing waves across the 
clover; 
We idly wandered between sun and shadow, 
Listened the quail’s clear piping in the cover, 
And watched the flickering lark athwart the 
meadow. 
*Twas summer by the murmur of the river, | 
Cool lapsing on its shelving, pebbly edges— 
One heard it in the aspen’s ceaseless quiver 
And in the sleepy whisper of the sedges. 
Sentinel birches stood in silver armor, pee 
A weboftrailing vines, with blossoms weighted, | 
Hampered our feet. The wild grapes, blushing | 
warmer, { 
Swung to your dear cheek from the vines they | 
freighted. 
And there we found it, lifting its blue splendor, | 
A turgoise cup brimmed full with liquid sum- | 








{Applause.| It is infamous beyond the ex- 
pression of language. Now I ask you what | 
party will be the most like]y to preserve the | 


slavery, or the men who gave them freedom? 
These are the two great questions—the pay- 


citizens. My friends, we have got to pay the 
debt, as I told you, but it is of greater import- 
ance to make sacred American citizenship. 
[Prolonged applause. } 

Now these two parties have got a couple of 
candidates. The Democratic party have put 
forward Mr. Samuel J. Tilden. Mr. Tilden is 
a Democrat who belongs to the Democratic 
party of the city of New York, and the Demo- 
cratic party of the city of New York never had 
but two objects — grand and petit larceny. 
{Laughter and applause.] In Illinois we have 
always heard that Tammany Hall bears the 
same relation to a penitentiary that a Sunday 
Laughter.] I don't 





ing. 
My whitening temples, and my footsteps jaded, 


mer, 
Its fringed lip hedged round with leafage tender, 
As if to guard it from a careless comer. 


people who think that you can defer the liberty of the negro—the party who fought for | [t stood so yure, so wrapt in sweet perfection, 


Gilding the gold of that most golden hour, 
Its hue the summer sky's complete reflection— 
‘*Here,” said rou, “‘are the crowning day and 
flower.” 
And so you crowned me with a dainty neatness, 
Weaving a crown of gentian. Homeward 
wending, 
I said, ‘Ere this, you crowned me in complete- 


ness; 
Thet crown shall last long after this has ending.” | 


"T'was long ago. The flowery crown has faded, | 
Your face is sadder, and your walk less spring- 


Are tokens of the changes time is bringing. 


And now a wintry sun gleams from the south- 


ward, 


If wid unruffled bosom I 

Now how he knew dat story I 

I ’clar’ to goodness, Massa Guy, 

You say dat in your wash I sent 

And, as you’se passin’ by, you t’ought 
Now, Massa Guy, about your shirts, 


Dat you is more 


And dead leaves waver down through wintry 
spaces ; 


And memory lives her life in loved old places. 
In bright eyes round 


me 
Thegentianblooms. And ever happy-hearted, 


crowned me, 
Your husband, in the dear old days departed. 





Tue Boy as a Barsartan.—The world the 


It is a world inhabited 
No events are important or of 
How 


They have peculiar calls, 


And there is as genuine a 
wildness about these notes as about those of a 
fox or coon. The boy is a savage, a barbarian, 
in his taste—devouring roots, leaves, bark, un- 
ripe fruit, etc.; and in the kind of music or 
discord he delights in. They have their fash- 
ions that spread from city to city. In one of 
our large cities the rage at one time was an old 
tin-can with a string attached, out of which 
they tortured the most savage and ear-splitting 
The police was obliged to interfere 
and suppress the nuisance. On another occa- 
sion, at Christmas, they all came forth with tin 
horns, and nearly drove the town distracted 
with the hideous uproar. Another savage trait 
of the boy is his untruthfulness. Corner him 
up, and the chances are ten to one he will lie 
his way out. Conscience is a plant of slow 
growth in the boy. If caught in one lie he in- 
vents another. I knew a boy who was in the 
habit of eating apples in school. His teacher 
finally caught him in the act, and, without re- 
moving his eye from him, called him to the mid- 
dle of the floor. ‘I saw you this time,” said 
the teacher. ‘‘Saw me what?” said the boy, in- 
nocently. ‘‘Bite that apple,” replied the teacher. 
“No, sir!” said the rascal. ‘‘Open your mouth!” 
and from its depths the teacher, with thumb and 
finger, took out the piece of apple. ‘*Didn’t 
know it was there,” said the boy, unabashed. 
Nearly all the moral sentiments and graces are 
late in maturing in the boy. He has no proper 
self-respect till past his majority. Of course 
there are exceptions, but they are mostly wind- 
falls.—John Burroughs, in Galazy. 


discords. 


Tue Essentiar Piety or MopeErRN Science.— 
It is of no use to stretch words beyond their 
legitimate meaning. It is of no use to call 
morality religion. Calling it so doesn't make it 
so. It is the best part of it, but not the whole. 
Righteousness may be ‘‘Morality touched with 
Emotion.” Religion is something more. It is 
morality and piety, and piety is man’s sense not 
only of his relation to ‘‘the power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness,” but also to the 
power not ourselves that makes for order and 
beauty and beneficence in the material universe. 
It is man’s sense of his relation to the All uni- 
versal life of nature and humanity. But what 
we have to notice is that this sense, instead 
of being now concentrated around a small num- 
ber of more striking and apparently abnormal 
objects, has become more and more inclusive. 
To-day the uniformities of nature and of life 
are more mysterious than anything exceptional 
and apparently abnormal, and these uniformities 
are the nursing mothers of all those sentiments 
which allowedly make up the one grand senti- 
ment of piety. 
Let us consider some of the most obvious 
achievements of modern science, and then see 
how they are calculated to affect the various sen- 
timents which are the different forms of piety. 
The obvious thing that science has achieved for 
us is a wonderful extension of the universe in 
items of space and time. And in connection with 
this extension there has been an equal change in 
the conception of the relation of its various 
parts. But all these changes would not partic- 
ularly impress us if the larger spaces ‘and the 
longer times were not packed full of infinite 
niceties of make and adaptation. Nothing is stu- 
pider than the Brahminical chronology. Arch- 
bishop Usher's is respectableincomparison. But 
the infinitely small appeals to us as the infinitely 
great does not. It is only when the times and 
spaces of a Herschel or a Procter are conceived 
of as having all their vastness full of the won- 
ders which the chemist and the entomologist re- 
veals that we begin to realize that, thanks to 
modern science, a new heaven overarches us and 
a new earth is spread beneath our feet, and that 
“Still the new transcends the old 
In signs and tokens manifold.” 
Inclusive of all these revelations of larger space 
and longer time and infinite wonder in littleness 
are the revelations of unity and law. And how 
do these revelations affect the sentiments which 
make up the sum of piety? They have great- 
ened every one of them. Those sentiments are 
awe and wonder, admiration, reverence, thank- 
fulness, the sense of power, the sense of infinity, 
humility and trust and loyalty. Science gives 
man a practical infinity, as can be said in words. 
It cannot otherwise than humble him. It can- 
not but increase his trust in what is not only 
law, but an expression of the everlasting faith- 
fulness of God. But most and best of all, it 
deepens and intensifies the sentiment of loyality. 
All things are so helpful to us and the One in 
all things that we are put upon our honor to be 
loyal to all and to the Ore in all, to man, to na- 
ture andto God. So piety which is not included 
by morality includes if. 
But how about these speculations of the bio- 
logist and evolutionist, which alarm so many? 
These stan] for scientific tendencies rather than 
for scientific results. But suppose them estab- 
lished, could we predicate essential piety of 
them? Yes; a thousand times yes. But how 
about the doctrine which suggests that out of 
mere dead matter came all the present bounty 
and the delight of this so glorious universe, the 
greater fromthe less? Do not believe it. The 
first particle of dead matter has yet to be dis- 
covered. The laws of thought demand an infi- 
nite element in every step of evolution. Crea- 
tion of a higher by a lower is unthinkable. 
Lower than the lowest, there must be a higher 
than the highest term of the ascending series. 
There is no expression of the piety of bygone 
times which is not inadequate to more than 
faintly symbolize the piety solicited by the sci- 
entific aspects of the universe. The awe, the 
gratitude, the trust, the loyalty are more than 
any words can tell. Only a life devoted to the 
highest aims and purest purposes can adequately 
give expression to their overmastering force.— 
Rev. John W. Chadwick, at the Saratoga Unt- 
tarian Conference. 


An Unrurrtep Bosom.-—[Story of an Old 
Woman who knew Washington. ]—(By Lizzie 
W. Champney.)— 
An aged negress at her door 
Is sitting in the sun; 
Her day of work is almost o’er, 
Her day of rest begun. 
Her face is black as darkest night, 
Her form is bent and thin, 
And o’er her bony visage tight 
Is stretched her wrinkled skin. 
Her dress is scant and mean; yet still 
About her ebon face 3 
There flows a soft and creamy frill 
Of costly Mechlin lace. 
What means the contrast strange and wide? 
Its like is seldom seen— 
A pauper’s aged face beside 
The laces of a queen. 
Her mien is stately, proud and high, 
And yet her look is kind; 
And the calm light within her eye 
Speaks an unruffled mind. 
“Dar comes anodder ob dem tramps !” 
She mumbles low in wrath. 
“TI know dose sleek centennial chaps 
Quick as dey mounts de path. 
A axin’ ob a lady’s age 
I tink is impolite ; 
And when dey ‘gins to interview 
I disremembers quite. 
Dar was dat spruce photometer 
Dat tried to tuke my head; 
And Mr. Squibs, de porterer, 
Wrote down each word I said. 
Six hundred vears I tought I was, 
Or else it wis sixteen. 
Yes. I'd shook hands wid Washington, 
And likewise General Greene. 
I tole him all the generals’ names 
Dar ebber was, I guess, 
From General Lee and Lafayette 
To General Distress. 
Den dar’s dem high-flown ladies, who 
My old tings came to see; 
Wanted to buy dem some heirlooms 
Ob real Aunt-Tiquity. 
Says I, dat isn’t dis chile’s name, 
Dey calls me Auntie Scraggs. 
And den I axed dem, by de pound 
How much dey gabe for rags. 
De missionary had de mose 
Insurance ob dem all. 
He tole me I was ole, and said 
Leabes had dar time to fall. 
He simply wished to ax, he said, 
As pastor and as friend, 


Approached my latter end. 


Should mightily like to know. 


Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 
Beef, 


Dan what you used to be. 

Your family pride is stiff as starch, 
Your blood is mighty blue, 

I nebber spares de indigo 
To make your shirts so, too. 

I uses candle-ends, and wax, 
And satin-gloss, and paints, 

Until your wristbands shine like to 
De pathway ob de saints; 

But when a gemman sends to me 
Eight white vests ebery week, 

A stain ob har-oil on each one, 
I tinks it’s time to speak. 

When snarled around a button dar’s 
A golden har or so, 

Dat young man’s going to be wed, 
Or something’s wrong, I know. 
You needn't laugh, and turn it off 

By axing ’bout my cap. 
You didn’t use to know nice lace, 
And never cared a snap 
What ’t was a lady wore. 
Wid teaching larn a lot, 
And dey do say Miss Bella buys 
De best dat’s to be got. 
But, if you really want to know, 
I don’t mind telling you 
Jus’ how I come by dis yere lace. 
It’s cur'us, but it’s true. 
My mother washed for Washington, 
When I warn’t more’t dat tall. 
I cut one of his shirt-frills off 
To dress my corn-cob doll; 
And when de general saw de shirt 
He jus’ was mad enough, 
To tink he got to hold review 
Widout his best Dutch ruff. 
Ma'am said she ‘lowed it was de calf 
Dat had done chawed it off; 
But when de general heard dat ar 
He answered with a scoff. 
He said de marks wan't dun’ of teef, 
But plainly dose ob shears; 
An’ den he showed her to de do’ 
And cuffed me on de years. | 
And when my ma’am arribed at home 
She stretched me cross her lap, 
Den took de lace away from me 
An’ sewed it on her cap; 
And when I dies I hope dat dey 
Wid it my shroud will trim, 
Den when we meets on Judgment day 
I'll gib it back to him. : 
So dat’s my story, Massa Guy. 
Maybe I’s little wit; 
But I has larned to, when I’m wrong, 
Make a clean breast ob it. 
Den keep a conscience smooth and white 
(You can't if much you flirt), 
And an unruffled bosom, like 
De general’s Sunday shirt.” 


— Independent. 


But folks 





CARPETS! 


We are receiving by the 
different Steamers a few 
very choice styles of 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS 


CARPETS, 


SELECTED BY OUR 


Special Agent — 


—FOR— 


AUTUMN SALES. 


Also on hand, a full stock 
of AXMINSTERS, WIL- 
TONS, TAPESTRIES and 
INGRAINS, at prices to 
correspond with the times. 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & C0. 


167 & 169 


BOSTON. 
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- LAME BACK 


—AND— 


RHEUMATISM 
’ VOLTAIC 


(OLLI PLASTERS, 


Messrs. 
ago I was seized with a severe attack of Rheumatism 
in my righthip, to which I was subject. 1 tried the 


the least benefit, when my son, a druggist, s Ds 
one of your COLLINS’ VoLTaIc PLASTERS. “The oe 
fect was almost magical, for,to my grateful surprise, 
I was almost immediately well again, and was able 
to work upon my farm as usual, whereas, befure the 
application of the Plaster, 1 could do nothing, and 
every step gave me pain. A few weeks since, one 
year from the first attack, the disease returned, but I 
am happy to say the second Plaster proved as eflica- 
cious as the first, and I am now well. My wife wish- 
es me to add that one Plaster has cured her of a very 
lame back. We think there is nothing in the world 
of remedies that can compare wiih the COLLINS’ 
VOLTAIC PLASTERS for Rheumatism and Lame Back 
and cheerfully recommend them to the suffering. i 
7 —, very respectfully, 

RLAND, ME., Jur e 6, 1876. ROBERT COTTON. 

NOT A QUACK NOSTRUM. 
Gentlemen :—I hereby certity that for several years 
past I have used the VOLTAIC PLASTERS in my prac- 
lice, and have never known them to fail in affording 
speedy relief in those cases for which they are ree- 
ommended. They are not a quack nostrum, but a 
remedial agent of great value. Very truly yours, 

W.C. COLLINS, M. D. 

BUCKSPORT, ME., May 27, 1874. nee 
Sold everywhere at25 cents. Sent by mail, careful- 
ly wrapped, on receipt of price. 25 cents for one, $1.25 
for six, or $2.25 for twelve, by WEEKS & POTTER, 
Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 4t sepl6 


"FALL SEASON, 1876, 


J LOVEIOY & SONS 


ARE 


NOW OPENING THEIR 


FALL IMPORTATIONS 


—OF— 


Carpetings. 


The special attentien of purchas- 
ers is invited to a large assortment 


of very CHOICE GOODS. 
sep9 3t 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


NEW WAREROOMS, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


julyl tf 


ATTENTION, CAMPAIGN CLUBS ! 
THE NEW PATENT LANTERN 
Manufaciured by F. MORANDT is the most showy 
thing out. Clubs can be fitted out with 
UNIFORM CAPE '& TORCH 


for One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents. Also the New 
FLAMBEAU TORCH, burns sixty seconds, gives 
the light of one thousand candles, 


sepl6 4t 102 UNION STREET, Boston. 






“he ONLY: PLACE in Bost rh cEVE . 
ARTICLE for BOYS’ wear can be wow 


Tis for the best, when Boys need ““CLOTHES,” 
A handsome * Suit” from head to feet, 

To purchase them at GEORGE FENNO’S, 
Corner of Beach and Washington street. 





, CAMPAIGN GOODS. 
Complete Outfits for Clabs, 


—_ “ 


Decorations, Illuminations, 
FIRE WORKS. 
Send for our Campaign Catalogue. 
B. T. WELLS, 18 Hawley St., Boston, 


at 





CHOATE’S 
Beef, Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 
Iron and Wine 


Iron and Wine 
TONIC! 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


A. CHOATE, 


DRUGGIST, 


UNDER REVERE HOUSE. tf 











H. 
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If dat ain’t really you! 
You only one white vest; 


You'd call and get de rest. 





Now that House-Cleaning time is approaching, pro- 
vide yourselves with a bottle of WHITE’S MAGIC 
ERASIVE. 
furnitare, and, lightly applied with a sponge, will 





It will remove white marks from your 





At least, it seems to me 


give a fine polish. WEEKS & POTTER, General 
Agents, Boston. Agents wanted, 


seplé 


Weeks § Potter :—Gentlemen:—One year 


various liniments and rheumatic cures, but without 


The et- 


WINES AND SPIRITS of every variety. foreign C 
and domestic, for sale for family use and medicinal 
purposes, by 


| 


faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 


TO HOUSEKEEPERS. |! 
at 


‘JOHN L, STEVENSON & 


JOHN CURTIS, 


North street) has removed to 


6 UNION STREET, 

facilities, he will continue the manufacture of 

MEN’S, YOUTHS’ AND BOYS’ 
CLOTHING. 


PERFECT SATISFACTION to customers. 
Endeavoring, as in the past, by FAIR PRICES and 
CORRECT 


his old friends. 


JOHN CURTIS, 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R. R. 


Offers Great Inducements 
TO TOURISTS 
To the International Exhibition, Philadelphia, New 
York, Brooklyn, Baltimore and Washington. 

FOUR POPULAR LINES, 

Low fares, fine equipments, quick transit, 
no changes, baggage checked through. The 
ONLY line fr Boston to Philadelphia 
without change. 

Notice Schedyle of Rates from Boston to 
Philadelphia, via Transfer Steamer Marylind.$9.40 
Phila. and ret., same line (day or nizhttrains). 17.50 
Phila. and ret., same line (night trains only) 


CONLINUOUS PUSSALEC.......ceecee eeccccces 13.00 
New York, via Norwich line, first-class......... 4.00 
Philadelphia, via Norwich Line...........ce.05- 6.65 
Philadelphia and ret., via same line.... ...... 10.00 


Philadelphia and ret., via B. & N. Y. Air Line.17.50 
Phila. and ret., via same line without transfer 16.00 
New York, via B. & N. Y. Air Line, 23 miles of 
travel SAVER... ccccccsccctcce ° 
Rrooklyn, via Hartford and Harlem River...... 6.50 
Tickets good thirty days from date of sale. 
For tickets, staterooms on steamers, berths or seats 
in Pullman cars, and all information, apply at Office. 
205 Washington street. C. C. GREGG, Agent, or at the 
Depot, foot of Summer street. 


Oe eee eeeeeneee 


A. C. KENDALL, Gen’! Pass Agent. 
CHAS. P. CLARK, Gen’! Manager. 4 sept2 
ART-STORE. 


L, 4, ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Exgravings, Chromos, Photographs, 
Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 


594 Washington Street, Boston. 
july8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. tf 


oy HEADQUARTERS 
> —FOR— 


Political Campaign 


UNIFORMS 


—AND— 


TORCHES 


New anu novel designs in Torches and Uniforms. 

Parties ordering early will receive extra attention, 
Cc. & G. HOLLIS, 

11 Custom House Street. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1830. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 
is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 
is larger this year than ever before. 
The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 
ments are constantly being made, so that they con- 
tinue to be, as ever, 

THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal, Platform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses, 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 


sep2 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


739 and 74L Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 


GAS FIXTURES. 
S. A. STETSON & CO, 


173 Tremont street. tf 


SPIRITS AND WINES. 

Pure French Brandy, 

Finest Old Cherry Brandy, 
Superior Oporto Port, 

Old Madeira and Sherry Wine, 

Blackberry Wine, 

Blackberry Brandy, 


sep2 


sep9 

















WASHINGTON STREET, 


“REMOVAL! 


BETWEEN ELM and FRIEND, where, with improved 


In the CuSTOM DEPARTMENT the services of an 
experienced cutter have been secured, who will give 


REPRESENTATION, to meet the require- 
ments of all, he 1espectfully solicits the patronage of 


FURNITURE. 
SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE made 
to order. 


Our goods are sold by all the principal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt julyl 
BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 
40 State Street, 


DEALERS IN 

EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. : 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 

SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission in this and other Cities. tf sep2 


Permanent Carbon Photographs ' 


-Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All Styles and Sizes, 
including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children. 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


julyl 25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 
(For the past thirty-seven years located at 6 and 8 


POPULAR 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


Nos.7 & 8 Holmes’ Block, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE. 


AMOS BECKFORD, JR., JOSHUA MAXWELL, 
SALESMEN. 


10 per cent. less than any 
house in Boston. 


CALL AND EXAMINE! 


6 UNION, between Elm and Friend Street, | augi tf 
sep) BOSTON, tf Sx 
as se STORE : WILLIAM TUFTS, 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. TREMONT STREET, 
THE (NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Tabl 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to attend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsoms 
etyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. july29 


RICHARDSON & CO., 
DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
Boston icine White Lead, and 
Hiurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston. 
julys 3m 


REAL ESTATE. 


$.P, TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


sep2 , tf 
INSURANOE. 
THE 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


POSTOFFICE SQUARE, 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTON. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 


CHARLES 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1876........ $14,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 567,000.00 
Bh crcicnccdctccckadecseccess $13,832,527.95 


As arcinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth. 

Amount at ri8k......606 .0s0000e+2960,5785,064.00 


Policies Issued in Sums from $100 
to $15,000. 





The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 

Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 

2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund, 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $294,106 62 over the cost on the 
Company’s ledger. This item is not availed of in the 
capital, as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
years, apply at the office of the Company or of 
agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT COSTER, 
Secretary. Counsel, 
W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 





july] 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 
HOWARD INSURANCE CO,, 
OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO., 


OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1852, 1825, 1873, 


Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars 


All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 


ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 


sep2 No. 1 Old State House, Boston. 





Elderberry Wine, 
California Wines, 
Claret, Sauternes, 
Hocks, Champagnes, F 


I. D. RICHARDS & SONS, 


87 & 89 State Street. 
augs tf 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Onur new brand which we offer to the public in full 





uality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 
reasonable prices. ‘ 





MANUFACTURERS 
Nes. 9 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 


QUINCY MUTUAL 
IRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ash Fund, Aug 20, 1876, 350,000 


AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL, 





Surplus over re-insurance, over $130,000 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873, 





Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 





BOSTON OFFICE 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


a 
CO,, Lecal Agencies in every town, 


ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. 


CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 





ef Aug. 20, 8176, 
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